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“SE WARNED, DEAR ONE,” SAID JACK HARTMAN, “ BEFORE [T 18 TOO LATE!” 


EDITH’S CHOICE. 
[A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER I. 
HILLSIDE. 
“Axp so I am to understand this is your 
rv parr 9 , Edith ; our engagement is 
at ap " 


The speaker was a young man of about 
twenty-four, tall and well-b hilet 


had | us, as you say, my 





"Te will be better for both, Jack,” the girl | Edith, feeling the silence becomicg oppressive 
replied, whilet nervously pulling s leaf to pieces, made a movement as though to depart. 
She kept her eyes diligently on the d,soas| I don’t see any good gained by staying here,” 
to avoid their coming in contact with those of | she said, “so, Jack, good-night!” and she held 
lover. | out a tiny, pink hand to her companion. 
“ And how long have you thought of this!” “Good-night,” he replied, “if you will have 
he said, a slight tone of sarcasm in his yolce. | it so, Edith ; but let me walk with you as far as 
“ Well, since,” she stammered, ‘‘since-——'’ | your. home; don’t refuse me that,” sad he 
“Yes, since that London fellow came among | looked with sad eyes eo pleadingly into hers that 
us, with his soft and winsome ways,” and | she became softened beneath his gese. 
John Hartman wi his arm angrily from “ Don’t look so,” she sald. “I don’t mean t 
her waist, noting even in Ce rows gloom the | be unkind ; we have known each other all our 
deep colour which now man her soft cheek. lives, and if I live to be ever so old I shall never 
** Well, have it so, if you will,” she replied ; | forget you.” 
“but had Sydney Bonfour never come a He turned for one moment, drawing her to- 
resolve would have been wards him, then with a deep, drawn sigh, as he 
same, You know how I hate poverty, and have | looked down on her upturned face, felt it 
I not had enough of it, and seen the misery it | could scarce be true that he was to lose her for 
brings on others, without running headlong into | ever, that those two whose lives had been so 
the same thing myself?” and she impatiently | closely entwined should now drift asunder, be 
kicked a stone from her path. ' knew not whither. 
The next few moments they were allent, each |} “I little thought it would ever have come to 





intently studying the ground at thelr feet, until | this, Edith,” he added. " You fear poverty, you 
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say ; you should never Bave known what it meant 
after you had become my wife, Oh! how I 
would. liave worked for you, that you should 
never have had reneon to repent the day you 
confided in my love; but ft is all over now,” and 
he passed his hand sorrowfully over her golden 
treszes, the Jast time that he should ever have 
her near him. 

He knew he was only aggravating the misery 
which the thought of losing-her caused him, 
but he clung to those last momenta so tena- 
ciously, feeling even angry with the twilight 
chadows as gathered around them, and shut 
out the sight of that fece he loved so well, 

Yes, it was true. Edith Pegram had never 
known anything but trouble and worry since her 
father’s death, some five yéars since, when her 
mother was left with her three children, of 
whom she was the eldest, ‘almost penniless ; the 
little farm which they bad then occupied being 
taken from them, leaving them nothing but a 
few pounds derived from an insurance society on 
which to subsist. 

With this Mrs, Pegram commenced a small 


@ay-school, to which most ef the neighbours, |. 


who had known her ip better days, sent 


their 
children, and in the management of which, when 
she became old enough, Edith had to asslat, Bu 


oe 


as the girl budded into the woman the began to 
weary of the monotony of the life at aide 

which, with the duties of the school, the care 
and trouble of her two little brothers, added to. 
that of the household matters, became but a 
continued routine of iow A and anxiety from 
whith she had no relief until Jack Hartman, the 


son of a neighbouring farmer, took compassion 
on the sad, wearied look, ever casting a shadow 
on the beautifal face of the child-woman—a 
compassion which was but the dawn of a strong 
love, beginning even to Edith to diapel the gloom 
of her uneventful life, and a something, when, 
at the end of a maybe more than usually hard 
day, he would Jead her away down the mossy 
lanes te where the river ed on peacefully 
beneath the evening sky, to Jook forward to when 
that day’s task was completed. 

But, then, Jack's father was but a email 
farmer, and they had to work hard for their 
datly bread ; and when times were bad, which 
they had been of late years, {b was as much as 
they could do to make two ende meet. And 
Edith would often wonder why—when she saw 
the carriages of the wealthy residents around 
Hilleide pass thelr door—why the goods of this 
world should be so unequally divided ; and she 
would view her own sweet face and pretty figure 
in the glass, and think she could hold her own 
with any one of them were she as becomingly 
attired. Andalthovgh she would inatilinto the 
minds of her pupils to be content with the lot 
in which Heaven had placed them, it was a 
maxim she could never carry cut in her own 


She was fond of Jack, fond of her mother and 
brothers, but their united love could not eatiate 
the desire she felt to soar into the world of which 
she read and thought co mueb, 

Hillside was buts shorb twenty miles from 
London—London, to see which was the height of 
her ambition, the goal of her hopes, the delight 
of her thoughts ! 

Her mother was a Londoner, and she would 
tell her of its grand streets, large equares, and 
stupendous buildings ; but when she would ask 
her to give up the school, and go there to live, 

she would only shake her head. 

"If they were hard-up at Hillside, there they 
would starve,” so there’ was nothing left to 
Edith but to goonin the fame old track, and 
dream in the future, 

It was then that a stranger came amongst 
them, Sydney Bonfour, who was the guest of Sir 
Anthony Mervin, whose residence, Myrtle Lodge, 

- as it was called, was but a stone’s throw from 
Mrs, Pegram’s unpretentious abode ; and but a 
few weeks had passed when ft became whise 
{n the neighbourhood that the former was always 
vo be seen hanging about the widow’s cottage, 
and on more than one occasion had been seen in 
convereation with Edith hereelf, 

When {it came to the ears of John Hartman 
at first he would pay no heed to what he con- 


seem ene) 
ee 


sidered was but the chatter of envious tongues, APTE 
for was nob Edith the most beautiful girl for] - oF m0 
miles sround } A DANGEROUS CHOICE, 
But, as her manner became colder and colder,| Mrs, Pxoram was awaiting her daughter's 
he one day told her of what the neighbours were | return when the latter re-entered the cottage, 
talking, with o dreadfal fear at his beart that it | but she was too engrossed in her own troubles to 
was all over between them, though even then | notice the half-frightened, sorrowfal look which 
he would willingly renounce all claim he had | pervaded the girl’s countenance. 
upon her affections were he but sure that her} “ Ip is teo bad, Edith,” she eaid, “to keep ont 
omg ea lover would prove as true as he would | so long, leaving me everything to do, and the 
ve been. children ought to have been in bed at least on 
At first she would confess to nothing, indig- | hour ago,” 
nantly questioning his or anyone elae’s right to} 1 don’t see what there was to prevent them 
interfere with her affairs, If he were not eatis- | going, mother,” the former retorted. “Surely 
fied he was quite at liberty to break their engage- they don’t expect me to be their servant for ever," 
ment. As for her part, she would rather it was! “There you are,” replied the other, “I can’t 
so; and she would have left him there and then | speak but what you put yourself into a temper; 
had not a something in hie ead face withheld | J shall be right glad when you are married.” 
“Yea, mother,” said Edith, and she bade her 


her. But to return. | 

“So you will never forgeb me, and that fs} little brothers follow her from the room, when 
all?” he eafd, in reply to her last remark, Mrs, Pegram was no sooner alone than she re- 
‘What else can I do?” she asked, for the | gretted the words.she had uttered ; but the day's 
moment feeling grieved for ne 1 she was | duties had been so wearlsome, the pupils so tire. 
causing her com “You c being | some, besides sundry snnoyances, as not being 
Ican, Were things enabled to settle small w accounts, had 
kn : made her feel irritable, aod she wn £0 to 
Avelight stir in the bushes behind them caused} jean on the former for assistance that she felt 

both to stert, and Jack could. see even-in the} joat when left to her own resources. 
gloom that she turned white as the 


























_ ers the boys were comfortably en- 

rest of the sentence died on her lips, in their tiny white beds, wondering why 
“ What was it?” he asked, . {t was that slater Edith hung so long over each, 
“Ob, nothing—a hare or rabbit, - | ae she imprinted the usual evening kiss on thcic 


rosy 
fi mt in’ "cos mother {fs crose ?” asked 


own, her neck, and thé tears started to his own eyes iv 
“There's been a gentleman here for you, with hers, 

Edy,” said her little brother, who was at the | “No, darling, no," cried the girl, releasing her- 

gate awalting ber return, 


self from the cbild’s embrace; “go to tleep, 
there’s a dear, and you will be a good boy to 
t , won't you?” 


her 
Bat Edith took no notice of the child’s com- 
munication farther than to tell him to run in 


; 
: 


and go to bed, for it waa getting very Jate; when | Yee, and so will Bill,” sald the little one, at 

tarniog to dale Hartman,— the same time answering for his brother ; and: 

ant. you come in and see mother?” she | then Edith descended to where Mrs. Pegram was 
still 


He hed let her arm alip from within his own 
as the boy’s words fell on his ear. 

“No,” he said, ‘why should 11” whilet he 
terned. Impatiently away from her, and was 
about to move away when the soft pressure of 
pst gy upon his arm caused him to look 
ro * 

*« Bee, the dew fc falling fast |” he said. “ You 
had better not stay out any later, Edith.” 

*] know,” she answered ; “ but I don’t see, 
Jack, why we shouldn’t part friends, You'll 
find plenty of girls better than I am, dear, and 
when I am gone I think you would be sorry if 
you had left me In anger.” 

“What do ws mean!” he exclaimed, her 
tone had so changed; and even in the dim 
aged Rowe lip netb aie ae she raised to 
his, whilst she clung almost lovingly to his side. 
‘Oh! Edith, my darling, you are not going 
away! Tell me, dear, you are nobt,”’ and ali the 


arose, saying she was tired and would go 
to bed, adding; 

“You won't be long, Editb, will you ?"’ 

“ No, mother,” was the reply ; butas the door 
closed her head dropped on her arms as they 
rested on the table, and sob after sob shook her 
frame. 


“Will you ever forgive me, mother!” she 
erled ; “but my life has been so hard—so hard.” 
Then, with a strong effort overcoming her emotion, 
she drew a sheet of paper towards her, and begap 
to write ; but big tears fell, blotting the words 
as she traced them before her, until, having com- 
pleted her taek, oa Sire ae 5 ne “ on 
the chimney-plece,wheu, advancing tot ow, 

ehe looked on the scene without. 


old love again welled to his throat. The soft summer air tly entered, cooling 
Bat ks she marked the effect her words bad on | her heated temples, as she leaned against the 
him she appeared to recover her self- D. 


open sash, whilst the bright moon rendered 
every object visible as in the broad noonday. 

She could see the village church in the distance 
with ite belt of dark foliage, and then the brosd 
meadow, with the silvery river winding {n its 
midat—all eo still, so quiet ; each leaf sppeared 
at rest, when s eubdued tread fell on her eare, 
and the form ofa man appeared stealthily to 
approach the gate leading to the cottage. 

_A few momenia later, atid she had noiselessly 
opened and closed the door behind her, whilst 
she advanced to where the figure still re- 
mained. 


‘* Who ssid I was going away?” she asked, 
“I didn’t, but one never knows what. might 
-happen to efther of us, and I couldn’t bear that 
we should not be friende—it would seem so 
terrible,” and a shudder passed over her frame, 

“Friends |” he repeated. ‘‘ Heaven t you 
may never be {0 need of such; but should evil 
coms upon you, dear, in the years that are to 
come, whilst Jack Hartman is above ground you 
shall never want for one.” 

“Mother says you are to come In, Edith,” 
erfed a childish from the cottage door, and 
replying it was all right the latter again turned 
to mp od — ha hv ater auwiliing to 
part ; whilst he, eyes resting in 
wonderment on her face, was puzzled to under- 
= the sudden change in her manner towards 


* And ao my darling is true to her trust,” said 
the latter, as he opened his arms to encircle the 
form of the trem) girl; “have you svery- 
thing ready, Edith? 1 have so that we 
can.get the last train 


for 
“ Yea, Sydney,” was the repiy.; ‘' babtI feel so 
afraid ; it is so wicked, is it not?” and the teers 
rushed to the eyes she uplifted to 


« Wicked | No, child,” and. Sydney Bonfout 
her nearer to-bim. ‘ Don’t you love e, 


“ Good-bye, Jack ; I must go now, dear,” she 
sald ; “ but promise me not to think too badly of 
me, and be good to mother and the little oues,”” 

Then withdra her hand from his arm, on 









which it had without waiting for his reply 
his heart, 


abe left him, with a sad dread at Edith, my darling? And before another eun bas 
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oot poses te eipogren Sen SS Can’t you 
trust me?” 
But the only clang closer to him in 5 
ee aetae sea she 
handsome with {te 


eaw his hazel 
eyes, bent lo to own, and she felt life 
without him valueless, as she nestled 


her fair head on his shoulder, and cast all 


the reply, 

«Bub your friends =| there, what will they 
think ” and she p to where Myrtle Lodge 
jay bathed in the moonlight. 

mm wey eaves answered, “Sir or A ve 
me «bye hours since, thinking by 

back in. London,” 
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gave one look at the girl, then stopped, 
t his eyes resting on her companion, they 
dangerous gleam as he confronted 


“ Oat of my path, fellow !” sald Sydasy, ‘or I 
to remove you,” 

* Oaly by foree will you do so,” was the reply, 
“anti I know, what are your intentions to 
this fooliah. girl,” and he advaned towards Edith, 
who with fear and trembling clung closer to ber 
Jover’s side. 


‘a 
"What is that to you, insolent scoundrel?” 
said the latter. “ Out of my way, I «sy, before I 


ies 


ears, 02 he besonght Edith to give an explanation 
of from home at euch an hour, whilst she 
© leave them. 

"Is this some rustic rival?” Sydwey asked, 
turning to the girl, ‘*The same I saw you with 
a few since, I suppose?” 

* Yes, and one who loves her with such love as 
you could never know,” John Hartman inter- 
posed; "for it is. true and honest, whilst you 
will make her, but the plaything of an hour, 
Sydney Bonfour |” 

Then to Edith,— 
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treated from the man who would have saved her, 
convuleively to the side of the other. 
Nor was the triumphant look which passed 
over Sydney's face lost on Jack, 
ven grant you have chosen weil, Edith,” 
“ And, so this is how we part! Shake 
"and he held out his hand; “it is a 
blow, but I shall get over {t, and if ever 
come to you, and you want a friend, 
ber one who will never fail you. 
you, alr,” he added, turning to Sydney, “if 
you, I ask your pardon, Make 
to her, as you say you 
man’s blessing will follow you 


was ralzed but for a second 
she withdrew it from his 
it was moistened with his 


trust herself to speak, but, as 
the spot, she remained motion- 
s side, whilst together they 
figure, until {¢ became lost 


tossed and hopes shat- 
at the last he had clung, 
beps homewards, trusting that 
yet intervene to prevent a 
felt must end but in misery, 
that, when he laid his head 
Edith had crossed the gulf 
was no return, until even in 
@ réstless, and he awoke with 
boding that she was lost to him for 
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CHAPTER III. 
NEGLECTED, 


to-night, Sydney ?” 
book she had been 


“Why not!” she repeated. “I wonder you 
should ask such a question. For the last month 
you have never spent an evening with me,” 
and the tears started to her eyes, whilst she 
turned her head that he might not witness her 


emotion, 

Scareely eighteen months had passed since that 
night on which Edith had fied from Hillside, and 
yet she had already learnt that Sydney began to 
—- her society ; but it was only within the 
last weeks that a dread she could not com- 
age had possession of her. She was 

wife, bore his name, was the mother of his 
yet “ o> soe to place her 
position which she a right to expect ! 
Why was it that he accepted Invitations in which 
she was never included, where he had the com- 
Te of other women, whilet she was ever 
at home? And she had determined on the 
next occaeion to assert her right. 
t is true he had in a way been kind to her, » 
ving escaped his lips, 
a coldness, which to her sensitive 
than blows, gradually grew up 


a home, beautifal as any she could 
ined in her wildest fancy, whilst he 
no 


hand, supplied her with 
and An apy which she had never 


t; but no woman's face ever entered 
doors, no female companionship was 
to while away the hours when 
his club, or some reunion from 


satisfied, he having told her 
his father kuow of his marriage hs 
disinherit him ; but that was all done away 
for the old gentleman had died some 
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te his friends as his wife he would on every ccca- 
rion evade a reply. 

Since bis father’s death hls neglect had become 
more apparent, and, as she told him, during 
the last month he had never passed one evening 
with her, : 

“Look here, Edith!” he said, as she still kept 
her face averted from his, “I have never denied 
you anything since that night when you left Hill- 
side with me, Is there anything now that you 
wish for that I do not obtain it for you? Then 
why thie coristant persistency in urging me to 
take you where I cannot !” 

“Where you cannot, and why! Am [I not 
your wife? And Ihave a right to be treated as 
such |" 

“If you were to mix with the women folk in 
my sphere you would only be miserable,” he 
continued, without noticing her « interruption 
“They would not be backward, I can assure you, 
fn making you feel your inferiority ; and you 
cannot think but what I should be miserable, 
too, knowing that'my wife was ‘being made a 
laughing-stock amongst her own sex.” 

There was something of the old tendernees {n 
his tone as he concluded; and when ehe turned 
he drew her towards him, lavishing on her those 
caresses to which ste had been £o long a etranger 
that when later on he left. her for the evening 
she almost coased to forget what she had so re- 
cently considered as her wrongs, 

** Perhaps he fs right,” she soliloquised, "TI 
know I am awfully ignorant of roclety ways, and 
woman are not as a rule kind to their own sex ;" 
then. ringing the bell she gave directions that 
Annette should bs sent to her, 

Annette was a French bonne, the only creature 
to whom Edith could fly to relleve her from 
the ennzi occasioned by her loneliness, She was 
nurse to her baby-girl, and, as such, ft was nob 
looked upon as strange that she should erjoy x0 
much of her mistrese’s eoclety, 

She was a lively type of her countrywomen, 
seemingly devoted to her lady and her {nfant 
charge, but ever on the alert for any little excite- 
ment to give zest to the monotony of life at 
"The Nest.” She instinctively felt there was a 
romance in the life of the former, which made 
her most curious to find oti, dnd at times ale 
had surprised Edith with the tears streaming 
— her beautiful syes, which only added to this 

esire, 

“ Bring baby here for a little fime,” Edith eaid, 
as Aunette appeared according to her order, and 
a few moments later she re-entered with. the 
little girl In her arms. 

**T was just gotng to put de leetie ons to bed, 
madame,” she sald, in her broken Eoglish; "it 
is vera late.” me 

“ Yes, I know,” Edith replied; "bub, L-feei 
lonely, and a half-hour will not hurt hez,” and 
ashe took the child, who held out [te little arma 
to her. 

“ Monsieur will not be at home, madame!” 
Annette questioned, with a sbrugiof her 
shoulders, : 

“No; your master has an engagement for the 
evening,” was the reply, 

“ And madame goes out nevare,” the girl con- 
tinued, with her dark eyes fixed on the face of 
the former, on which the eolour had deepened 
whilst she bent it over the babe tn her lap. 
“But, den, of course, madame knows to where 
monsieur is gone t” 

There was something so strange in the tone 
of the other that it caused Edith to ralee her 
head, 

“T do not know,” she sald 


“Not know!” Anunuette exclaimed. “ But, 
perhaps, it ees better for madame,” she re- 
sponded, 


“Better not to know!” her mistress returned, 
“Explain yourself, Annette. Do you kuow 
where Captain Bonfour ie gone?” 

“ Yeu, madame,” was the reply, ‘ De coach- 
man did tell James, and James did tell me. It 
was to Lady de Worms’, where dere fs one grand 
ball.” 

‘And did James tell you anything elac? 
Edith asked, her head again drooping over her 
baby that she might hide the pain which would 
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show itself there to the scrutinizing gaze of ihe 
Frenchwoman. 

“Only, madame, dat is one beautiful house in 
Portland-place, / And dat when dere 
ees a ball Lady de Worms does give de grandest 
in London. De toilettes, oh ! madame, dey are 
ravissante,”” 

“And, I Py a Pa a as Jamen’s 

goes t » apparently as 

by ’s descri as she was 

seemingly blind to the ecstasles in which she 
Indulged when descanting on the beauties of 
ad apes "Ia Lady de Worms a widow, 

“Yea, madame, with one of de loveliest 
daughters. Oh! such beauty, and riche/ De 
servants say dey no one knows what monnaie 
dey have.” 

“Servants fancy they know everything. Bub 
Ip is not all gold that glitters. However, never 
mind about y de Worms or her wealth, but 
just open that window ; it is so warm.” 

“Warm ! Oh! madame, it ees cold like March 
instead of de May.”’ 

But Annette saw the white face of her mis- 


P- 
garden; the alr will do me good. And you can 
put baby to bed. 
Yes, Gnrling, my own, my all, rather would 
T wee you dead that you should live to know 
such misery as mine!” she said, as the door 
closed on Annette, 

And then she sat gazing Into the tiny face, 
ae like the one for which she had left mother, 
heme, all a and for the ey her 
heart appeared to close against the innecen? 
babe; but as a amile broke over the infant. lips 
she pressed 1t to her bosom, almost smothering it 
with her caresses, when Annette re-entered the 


CHAPTER IV. 
EDITH'S RESOLVE, 


“ Goop-miaut, my darling!” and with another 
kiss on the baby face Edith placed her in the 
arms of Annette, from whom she took the bab 
and cloak she bad brought for herself, 

All the rebellious spirit of her girlhood leapt 
inte her heart as she thought of Sydney, with 

arm around woman’s waist, basking 
the smiles of, maybe, a fashionable beauty, 
whilst she alone, night after night, was left to 
her ewn reflections—a bird in a gilded cage not 
more a prisoner than hereelf, 
“ But I will bear ft no longer,” she said; “he 
shall own me as his wife. Where he goes I will 
ge, or I will quit his roof for ever!” 

As Annette sald, a cruel east wind made the 
oo May evening cold as in early March, but 
Raith felt {t no further than like a fan—it 
cooled the fire in her brain. 

For a moment she stood before the glass 
adjusting her attire, herself giving a start as rhe 

Tied duboum aesdien” ‘che: ndiadiaek 

. months,” she soli 
oak look ten a yee — — Tack” would 
scar recognise me ; snd mo mother ! 
with Paul and Bili, I wonder if they et 
of me now! But this is nod time for 
regret,” she said, aloud, whilst she dashed the 
tears from her eyes ; when, putting on her hat, 
she crept softly from the room, her f 
falling nofselessly on the tesselated floor of 
hall ae she crossed 1b to the entrance door. 

“The Nest,” the name given to the pretty 
villa she » Was situated in the St, John’s 
Wood-road, and only « few minutes elapsed 
before she was able to secure a cab, 

“To Purtland-place,” she said, in answer to 
the man’s inquiries where he should drive to, 

A bright, clear moon rendered every object 
clear as the noonday, but Edith had no eyes for 
anything, the beauty of the night had for her no 
interest, as, although the horse went at a good 
epezd, to her it seemed an interminable distance 





until the driver looked the trap to ask 
her what number she 

“If this is Portland-place I will get down,” 
she said, and on the man answering in the affir- 
mative she jumped out. 

“Can you me which is Lady de Worme’ }” 


she asked, when, having dismissed the cab, she 
met a woman in the opposite direction. 
“Don’t kaow, ” was the reply; ‘* but 


~ ask the policeman there,” indicating with 
finger to where one of the force was stand- 
Ing ; “ maybe he can tell you.” 

“Yes, miss,” replied the officer, In answer to 
Edith’s interrogatories, “you'll find it down on 
this side. You can’t mistake the ‘ouse, for 
there’s a grand affair on there to-night, and 
there's a awning from the door to the pavement. 
Bat, excuse me, mies,” he added, as Edith was 
about to proceed, “is it any of the servants 
you're wanting for, I’m afraid you won't be able 
to see anyone else?” 

* Yes, yes,” she replied, hurriedly, and with- 
out walting to ascertain further from 112 E, 
Edith hastened onward. 

Carrfages were still driving up, from which 
beautiful women and handsome men stepped 
to the bright strip of red descending from the 
entrance-ball to the road, and a stream of light 
wae visible within when the door opened and 
closed to admit the guests, whilst strains of 
delicious music came from the open windows 
above, where the forms of the dancers were 

y visible. ; 

Stepping into the road that ehe might have 
a better Sie stood as poles sacs 
the spot, es as they passed and re 
in the waltz having a peculiar fascination 
for her, ter a time the mur‘c ceased, and she 
could see men and women leisurely perambulate 
the room, till a couple, evidently intent in con- 
versation, approached the open window. 

In another moment they had stepped on to the 
balcony, thelr faces distinctly visible in the 

moonshine; and a cry she could nob con- 
trol broke from her lips as Edith saw in the man, 
who pees with his arm encircling the walat 
of his companion, was whispering soft words in 
her ear, the form of Sydney. 

Like rush of waters she heard the approach 
of feet; and then, unconscious of the music 
which floated from the ball-room on the 
still night air—unconscious of the interroga- 
tions from the area of the house in which she 
had seen her husband—she was borne by rough, 
though tender, hands to the kitchens beneath. 

** Poor dear! and seems quite a lady too!” 
said the head kitchen-maid, chafirg the cold 
hands of the senseless girl. ‘‘But what made 
John tell’sm to bring her down here I can’t 
think,” she added, turning to cook. 

‘*No, nor anyones ” replied the latter ; 
“but It is just like him. One day a lame dog, 
another a mangy kitten, and now a young 
woman, until he will turn my lady’s mansion 
Into a general hospital,” and Mrs, Martin was 
about to purn from the scene in her indignation 
when she almest ran person in ques- 
tion in the shape of John with « glass of brandy, 

"Give her a sip of thie, ma'am,” he said, 
addressing the former. “She was near as a 
toucher being run over had I not caught her 
just in the nick of time.” 

* That's all very well, John,’ Mre, Martin re- 
plied, *‘ but I don’t think her ladyship would 
approve of your bringing strange young women 
into the house.” 

“Oh, her ladyship be bothered,” said John, 
frreverently. “See, she’s s-coming round,” and, 
without giving any heed to the expression of 
astonishment depicted on Mrs, Martin’s counte- 
nance, he advanced to where Edith, with a falnt 
sigh, opened her eyes, 

“ Are you better now, mise!” he asked, 

For # moment the question remained un- 
snuswered, whilet she looked around her with a 
frightened gez3. 

“Yes, I am better, thank you,” she said ab 
onto ce age am I, and how .did I come 


“Why, you were iooking at the ladies and 
gentlemen, I suppose, bub I know I heard a 
scream, and you were falling backwards when I 








cavght you in time to save you from being run 
over.” 


“You were kind,” she answered, looking 
into John’s face. ‘* Bat whose house is this?” 
° ae de Worms,” sald Mra, Martin, who now 


vanced. 
" oy edge 3 yes, I know, I kuow,” she 


replied, & 

“Do you kuow her ladyship, then!’ the 
former asked, noticing the start which the men. 
tion of the name had occasioned. 

‘* No,” Edith sald, faintly. ‘I don’t kuow 
more than that Lady de Worms is a widow lady, 
and has s beautiful daughter,” 

“You are right there,” sald the kitchen. 
maid, “‘the beautifullest young lady you ever 
see’d, a8 good as she fe beautiful, too. how 
did you know anything about them?” 

** Merely from hearsay,” replied Edith, an- 
xious to learn more. “Someone who once lived 
in the family, and she spoke so much of the 
young lady’s beauty that I should like to see 
her.” 


** And so you shall,” answered the former, 
‘* for 1am sure Mrs. Martin won’b have any ob- 
jection, ff you likes to come round the day she 
is to be married, when you will see her in ber 
bridal dress.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” that lady replied, after 
a strict scrutiny of Edith’s general appearance, 
and having come to the conclusion that she was 
‘I suppose you are living with 


“You see lama 
married woman,” and Edith pointed to ber wed- 
ding ring. 

** Well, if you can. Of course you know your 
own affairs best,” Mrs, Maris repli * T shall 
be to see you on the t that fs a fort 
itv cas bir beeen ae onery 
our young lady should not look higher than to 
marry & were captain.” 

Mrs. Martin had been in the family from the 
time Adela de Worms was an infant in arms, and, 
as with each year of her life she had become 
more beautiful, she, like the majority of old ser- 
vants, considered that nothing under # marquis 
was high enough to be the husband of the 
former, 


tleman than Captain Ad 
in Sapa, Bonfou |" twas alah who ook 
the colour wv as mn 
trembling seized ber limbs “Os) 


Sydney 

Bonfour, do you mean !” she as with 
difficulty she prevented herself from 

“ Yes,” re the cook-housekeeper, who now 


began to the girl with suspicion ; “ but how 
came yon to bnoee te captain’s name? It strikes 
me, young woman, you had better get home a 
fast as you can.” 


rouch for your kindness,” and she pressed 
rough, red hand of the |, —'* Good- 
e,” 


bye. 
“ Good-bye,” repeated the latter, and then ina 
Ww ao Ti be to the look-out for you on the 


twelfth. 
Bat Edith made no reply further than a sad 
look into the kind eyes which rested on her, and 


CHAPTER V, 
FLIGHT, 


Bur a short time elapsed before Edith wae 
again beneath her own roof. Annette was eur- 
prised on viewing the white face of her young 
mistress, but she had to be content for the reason 
assigned for her pallor that it was cold enou 
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of the past, Her eyes appeared to scorch in their 


urged through her brain. 

The blue of the early meng made itself 
visible ae a t, the gilt da of the 
ormolu clock iting to five o'clock, when the 


sound of a key turning fn the outer door fell on 
her ear, and a moment later Sydney entered the 


room. 

“Good heavens! Edith,” he exclaimed, “do 
you mean to eay you have not been to bed ?’’ and 
he made & movernent as though to kiss her; but 
suddenly starting from her she confronted 
him, her eyes blazing at the thought of her 
wrongs, whilst her bosom heaved with her exclte- 
ment. 

* Keep off, Sydney !” she cried ; “ insult me no 
further by the mockery of a love you never felt. 
As you sey, all through these weary hours I have 
never sought my bed, waiting for you, that from 
your own lips I may onal org’ perfidy or hear 
you, before Heaven, swear that what I have this 
night learnt ia a lie !”” 

“ What is it that you mean? I am at a logs to 
underetand,” he replied. 

‘IT mean your proposed marriage with Ajela 
de Worms,” V 

He started at the unexpected charge, unable 
for the ape to — the 4 whose whole 
happiness or misery hung upon his reply, whilst 
she, so anxious to learn ber fate, falled most to 
notice his silence as she continued in an imploring 
tone,— : 

“Tell me, Sydney, that it is not true, Tell 
me that it is some hideous dream, that I am, 
indeed, your wife—your own true wife?” 

She had forgotten the passion which had so 
lately nerved her to him, as in his pre- 
sence the old love surged to her heart, when, 
throwing herself at his feet, she clasped bis knees, 
the tears now ing from her beautiful eyes, 
whilst she im for the sake of t 
child to tell her the truth. 

“Come here, Edith,” he sald, gently raisicg her 
from the carpet, ‘I am ata loss to know what 
you have learnt, or from whom ; but further de- 
ception is useless, I love you, my darling, more 
than any other woman that was ever created, and 
when you have heard what I have to say I feel, 
dearest, you will forgive me.” 

“Forgive you, Sydney?” she exclaimed, at- 
tempting to rise frora the couch, towards which 
he had drawn her; “ then you have deceived me. 
I am not your wife,” and ehe would have torn 
herself ircm his embrace had he not enfolded her 
in his a 

'* Listen, Edith, before you condemn.” 

His tone was so soft, his eyes looking {nto hers 
with that love-light which had made her leave 
kindred, home, all for his sake, and unreeietingly 
she yielded to hia request, whilst he continued,— 

“You remember, Edith, when we first niet, 
It was during my father’s lifetime, when I was 
dependent upon him for every I possessed, 
his wish being that I should leave the service, and 
settle down as a country gentleman, it ha: 
been ye ay yo years previous that I shoo 
marry orms, m #0 a8 bo 
the families united. Sor Re = 

“This my father, who was devotedly attached 
to bie only sister, Lady de Worms, made me 
swear to do, or else, as he stated, and afterwards 
specified in his will, in the event of my refus- 
ing to carry out his wish he bequeathed his 


personal which he was pos- 
sessed, to her ladyship absolutely for her life, 
after which it was to go to her daughter, leaving 
* And you w me knowing this, Sydney!” 
he answered, “as I could 
gis poe oe. “1 hove Lerche 

a you up. co 
not gain you but in one way—as my supposed 





4 Soy in the sight of Heaven you are my wife 


“No, no!” she cried, tearing herself from his 
caresses, woman's spirit again coming to her 
aid, “ Unhand me before I come to hate you— 
you who stole my purest affections to trample 
them in the dust, who, to serve your own ends, 
made me lend myself to a mock marriage that 1 
might at last, when the novelty was passed, find 
myself, as I do now, a dishonest woman, a for- 
pm rm mis——” 


“No, no, don’t say so,” Sydney interrupted. 
* Never will I forsake you, never shall I cease to 
love you. You are, ever shall be, first in my 
heart, Edith, Iam rich. You shall never want 
for home or affection.” 

“And do you think,” she added, scornfully, 
whilst she dashed aside the tears which had 
gathered fn her eyes, ‘‘that I would share your 
love with another—that I would play Fair Rosa- 
mond to her Eleanor? No, Sydney Bonfour, a 
thousand times no! The scales have at last been 
lifted from my eyes. It is but the oft-repeated 
story of man’s perfidy and woman's faith. I go 
with mine broken, never to be placed again in 
anything human. Good-bye, and may Heaven 
— you, as I will pray Heaven to help me to 

‘o.’” 


She merely held to him the little pink hand 
which for the last time should be pressed in jis. 
No further reproach passed her lips, her eyes 
alone speaking of the agony which was wringing 
her heart ; whilst with one look of mingled pain 
and love at the guilty man, whose grief was as 
great as hers, to whose prayers and entreaties 
she turned o deaf ear, with a sorrow too great for 
words, she pressed one burning kies on the hand 
which then released her own, and left the 
room, t 
The grey of the early morn gradually gave way 
as the sun arising from his bed of gold threw 
his rays into the room where Sydney still sat, his 
head resting on his hands as he reviewed in his 
mind the scene which had been so lately 


enacted. 

It was nearly ejght o’clock, and signs of human 
life aroused him to the fact that a new day had 
commenced. How long he had remained where 
Edith had left him he rcarcely knew, whilst the 
recollection o¢curred to him as the phantasies of 
@ horrible dream. 

He had sat there, almost unconecfous of aught 
around him, the tick, tick of the little ormolu 
clock the only sound in the dead stillness, save 
the opening of a door, us gently closed, and then 
forgotten, as he still mused over the bitterness 
of that scene, and endeavoured to stamp out of 
— life the memory of a love which would not 


And Edith, ascending to her own room, after 
leaving him as she had done, nolseleesly ¢ollected 
a few trinkets to help her, as it might be, in the 
future, which she placed in a small handbag, 
then bending her steps towards the swing cob 
where her child rested, she moved aside the lace 
curtains to gaze for a moment on the innocent 
babe slumbering within, the next to lift 
{tas gently from ite downy bed, when envelopin 
it beneath’ the soft fur of the cloak she 
wrapped around her own slight form, she as 
quietly deecended the carpeted stairs, and 
went out Into the grey dawn of the early 
morn. 


CHAPTER VI, 
AN AVERTED CRIME, 


As she emerged from her husband’s home 
Edith felt a relief when the cool, bright air of 
the May morning played on her temples, so hot 
and throbbing. The unconecious babe etill slept 
in her arms, the mother’s greatest fear that she 
should awake. 

There were bub few people about, and those 
mostly of the labowing ‘class, who with their 
breakfasts tied up in a red handkerchief, which 
ce oop together with a tin can, were 
whistling gaily, ae though care and trouble were 
to. them unknown; but, nevertheless, Edith 
fancied one or two looked strangely at her as they 





paseed, and she was glad to get into the park to 
avoid observation, 

The sun had by thie time risen bright in the 
blue heavens, and undecided as to her next move- 
ment, she sat down to collect her thoughts. 

Her baby had become restless, and taking 
from her bag the bottle of milk with which she 
had provided herself, she soon soothed fb to 
rest, 

“Could any in this beautiful world be so 
wretched as she! she thought, as her eyes 
wandered over the quiet serenity of the scene, 
the bright green of the smooth-mown grass, the 
freshness of the young leaves, on which the early 
sun shone In all ite brilliancy, reflecting their 
new beauty in the silvery stream, where the 
ducks, performing their sblutions, quacked to 
each other In their enjoyment of life, and for the 
time her great trouble appeared to fade beneath 
the influence of that glad, young morning. 

How long she thus remained she scarcely 
knew, but as the stream of life began to merge 
before her it recalled her to her situation ; and 
pressing the now sleeping babe {o her breast she 
arose, nurses with their youthful charges pee iog 
into that wild, white face as she passed them io 
her exit from the park gates. 

She had tasted nothing since the preceding 
eveving, 80 resolved to adjourn, in the first in 
stance, to some quiet confectioner’s shop, where 
she could obtain refreshment. 

“Have you a time-table?” she asked the 
woman, who was evidently proprietress of the 
one she entered, ar, in anawer to her request for 
a cup of coffee and 1 slice of toast, the former 
placed the same before her, asking her to enter a 
little room adjoining. 

“Yes’'m,” she replied, and returning almost 
instantly with the same. “ What line is ib you 
are wanting?" she avked ; ‘'1’ll find it for you 
with pleasure if you like, seeing you've got the 
baby. What a dear little soul,” she continued, 
lockipg searchingly at the latter, who, with 
nothing but ite little laced night-dress, lay 
wrapped fn ite mother’s cloak. 

She had a nice, kind face, this strange woman, 
and, as she addressed, in baby lingo, endearing 
words to the helplees infant, Edith could not 
restrain the mother-love which leapt to her 
heart, whilst she thought of her fatherless babe ; 
and the tears she endeavoured to keep back fel! 
on the rosy face, whilst her own, so sad, bent 
over the tiny form. 

But a customer coming in at the time Mrs, 
Newton was called away from the inner room 
where Edith sat, and when she returned all 
traces of her sudden emotion had passed. 

*" Let’s see, where did you say you wanted.to 
go to?” asked the latter, returning to Edith 
with the railway guide still in her hand, having 
laid it down on the counter the while she was 
en, d in the shop. 

‘o Hillside,” was the reply. ‘‘I am afraid 
I shall be too late for the noondsy train.” 

** Yee, that you will,’’ Mrs. Newton answered, 
looking at the clock; “ but there’s one goes at 
siz o'clock. Is anyone expecting you!” her 
woman’s curiosity being now thoroughly aroused, 
as her eyes fell on the rich, though unsuitable, 
atthe of both mother and child, 

Mrs. Newton knew Hillside well, as she told 
Edith ; a straggling place encugh, a house here 
and a cottage there, as though people were afraid 
to live near each other, and a church in their 
midet, to which one had to walk a mile to Sunday 
servi 


ce, 
"T am going to my mother’s,” Edith sald ; 
after the former having told her that it was 
years since she was there, and likely to be as 
many again before she would in the future. 

**Oh ! then you used to live at Hillside,” Mrv. 
Newton continued, on her return again from the 
shop where trade began to be brisk. ‘' Perhaps 
you knew the Pegrams ?” 

©] have heard the name,” Edith answered, 
bending low over the child, rather to hide her 
face from the searching look of Mrs. Newton than 
to still the cry of the former. “Mrs, Pegram 
kept a schoo! there,” 

* Oh! a school, did she?” replied the woman. 
* Well, she is my aiater, only I've never seen her 
since her husband’s death, when she left London 
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& country bampkin 
or two if they could tell me where such a 
lived, they guveme.a aero and thet wee ll, ond 
T came back as wise as I started. Bat the time 
is getting on. Won't you have » chop, or any- 
eT a sae: Seine S 
“ No, I thank you,” re Edith, and 
wrapping her cloak ro the child. “I will 
take a few biscuits and « little fresh- milk for 


, and then I will go.” 

game waa speedily procured, when, bidding 
Mra. Newton good-bye, Edith emerged iato the 
busy street, where she hastily engaged a cab 
+o drive her te the station, Her intention 
was to return to Hillside, to beg her 
mother’s. pardon, and implore her to give her 
her protection, Of that mother’s love she felt 
sure, undatiful, wicked as she had been, She 
would not, when ehe had heard her sad story, 
refuse her the forgivencas for which she would 
plead. And as the train bore her quick—quick 
from the great melropolis where she had known 
such misery—as the pure fresh air of the country 
came over the hille to kias her wan, faded face— 
whe felt 1b as'a foretaste of that peace which was 
awaiting her, and a serse of happiness even 
came fnto her young heart when she alighted at 
her destination. 

She had no fear that any of the villagers she 

ht, perchance, meet would recognise in that 
worn face the girl who had left them in all 
hé freshness of her youthful teauty but a short 
eighteen months since; and the hour was late as 
well, the shadows of evening creeping steadily 
over hill and dale, making the way dull and 
gloomy, over which the large oake spread their 
an da and the new-born leaves whispered 
cae her ligh 
mn to very weary, her & 
burden making her arms ache; and a Nightot 
gladueas leapt into her eyes when the chimneys 
of Myrtle Lodge came in view, though a shudder 
paased through her frame as thoughts of when 
she last saw it crowded through her mind. 

Suddenly a dreadfal fear took possession of 
her, The cottage-—the home to which she would 
have returned—stood before her like an empty 
bomb ; no light shone from the lattice windows ; 
no emoke arose from the chimneys to spsak of 
life within, while the darkness gathered like a 
pall over all. 

Struggling against an undefined dread she 
advanced to the little gate. It was locked—a 
padlock too~-the safer to secure it against in- 
traders, and, mercifal heavens! as the moon 
shoue with almost a supernatural light from the 
clouda which had before obscured her, Edith 
vead on a large bill ia the parlour window, ‘To 
Let.” 

* Gone!” she cried, In an agony of dezpalr. 
“Qh! mother, brothers, I am indeed 
for my sin,” whilst drooping on the damp, still 
ground, she burst into a flood of tears, 

Sob after cob broke from her bosom, to which 
she closely pressed her infant in her mad. grief ; 
and then, as the latter’s wall fell on her ear, a 
sudden resolve seemed to take poseession of her, 
when wildly leaping to her feet she fled over 
the little garden now overgrown with weeds 
and thistles, 

“Don’t tempt me, don’s tempt me!” she 
orled, beating the air as though driving some- 
thing back. ‘‘ Heaven ! am I mad?” 

But her words were lost on the still night afr, 
on which no sound fell but the rippling of the 
quiet waters, as they glided on beneath the moon- 
beams fn the river, along the banks of which she 
had so often wandered in those happy bygone 
days, and to which now she hurried, a strange 
fascination urging ber once more te gaze upon 
the silvery atream, that weird voice still ringing 
in her ears, until she came nearer, nearer to the 
river’s bank. 

Her hat had fallen back from her golden head, 
her hair waved hither and thither as the night 
breeze played with her yellow tresses, whilst 
the moon, ridiog high in the heavens, ehone down 


ee 





on a white soared face, from which the blue eyes 
started with the fire of madness, 


stood rooted to the «pot, when the 
sound of a human tread fell on her ear, and like 
& wild animal at bay she fled with a scream which 
rent the stillness of the midnight air. 


a ee 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE OLD LOVE, AND THE NEW. 


Tue day was far advanced when Sydney Bon- 
four awoke in the room to which he had adjourned 
after that last acene with Edith, His sleep had 
been broken and filled with terrible dreams, and 
long before he resumed consclousnesa he became 
aware of an unusual stir around him, until a 
scream from Annette caused him to open his 
eyes and thoroughly arouse him to a sense that 
it was somethiog more than fascy which had 
disturbed his slumbers, and then a fear that 
something dreadful had happened taking 
possession of his brain, he lost oo time in ascer- 
taining what i meant. 

‘* What is all that noise about downstairs ?”’ 
he asked, as James appeared, in answer to his 
summons, 

“It is Annette, sir,” was the reply, “in 
hysterics in the bitchen, for Mre. Bonfour is 
nowhere in the house, nor the baby neither, and 
she is sure 80 ing has happened to them.” 

“Then Annette pers hoe said Sydney, 
though the colour so ly foreook bis face 
that the man thought he was about to faint. 
“ Very likely your mistress has gone for a walk, 
not ing to breakfast till I:came down.” 

“That’s not likely, sir,” James answered, “ for 
Annette says the child was taken from its cot, 
not even Pag 

" Well, you can go; 1 willsee Annette In the 
breakfast-room in a few minutes ;" and James 
left the room, whilst Sydney hastily performed 
his toilet, with hie heart beating tumultuously 
in his bosom. 

Never till that moment, when the fear of 
having lost her appeared to him, did he know 
how fondly he loved the poor girl whom he had 
20 cruelly deceived, and how gladly would he 
renounce the beantifal Adela, and all the advan- 
tages to be derived through his union with her, 
for one glimpse of Edith's fair face—one word of 
forgiveness from her beloved lips, 

But the bright spring day wore on, and no 
sign of her return. Servants were cent in every 
direction, but-no tidings of his beloved, uniil all 
hope sank within his breast ; and his heart went 
out with a cruel wail of anguish, as he returned 
late at night to his desolate and forsaken home. 

But hope, which eprings eterne] ia the human 
brea#, came to him when his grief was greatest. 
Her mother’s home, Might she have not have 
fied there with her babe? So with the early 
light he was again up, for how could he rest un- 
conscious of her fate? And with the first train 
going thither he was on his way to Hillside. 

How the beauty of that spring morning seemed 
to mock him ia hisagony ; the songs of the birda 
sounding as the voices of reproaching spirits in 
his ears, and it was a relief when they drew up 
at the little terminus, 

He lost not a moment, impatient of the least 
delay, as he started on the road he knew so well, 
leading to the widow's cobtage ; but he had not 
advanced many yards between the two hedges, 
where the yellow primroses grew in sweet pro- 
fusion, each side of a shady lane, when he dis- 
cerned the figure of a man approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

Az the latter advanced he felt the colour for- 
sake his face, and hie limbs trembled beneath 
him, for what was he to say to this man whom 
he had robbed of hia heart's dearest treasure— 
who had consigned to his care all that he held 
moet dear } 

A start was also perceptible in the form of the 




















eyes. 

‘* Well met, Sydney Bonfour,” he exclaimed, 
“And what of Edith? Do you bring me good 
tidings of my. lost love?” 

There was something fn his tone which the 
former was at a loss to understand. Surely sh» 
and Jack Hartman had not met, and he had 
heard her tale of broken faith? But the jeering 
Ansoleace of the man’s manner restored him to 
himself, and roused his spirit. to meet the 
threatening attitude of the other, as, with a 
motion of his arm, he removed him from his 


th. 
rr do not aee,” he answered, "that elther I 
or my wife are tesponsible to you for our 
actions; still, if you are so anxious to know her 
movements, at this time I believe her to be with 
her mother, whither I am going to fetch her, 
Allow me to ) mar 

Bat John Hartman was before him, his hand 
‘at his throat, the fury of a wild beast gleaming 
from his eyes. - 

“Liar and coward!” he cried, flinging him 
from him; “ You know she fs not there, Where 


Rising to his feet,s fear greater than that 
evoked by the presence of his antagonist over- 
came Sydney. ‘If not there, then where wa: 
she?” being the thought which rushed through 
his brain. 

“T kaow not,” he answered ; 
Heaven I did!” 

** You know not?” repeated the other, relax- 
ing his hold. “And yet you swore to love aud 

tect her?” 


“And I did,” Sydney replied. * Through a 
jealous whim she left me. Bat if you knox 
anything of where ehe is, John Hartman, for 
Heaven's sake, tell me?” 

Bat the latter took no notice of his entreaties, 
his mind apparently lost in thought, and tex 
rible grief on his countenance. 

“ A jealous whim !” he ted to himself. 
* Yes, the old story. I would not have 

ven cause for a moment’s unhappiues:. 
Oh! Edith, my love, my love!” 

He had Senrenen the dal herd great 
tears welling h his ; then, as 
the paroxysm of his grief passed away, he raised’ 
his head to see in the sorrowfal face of his rival 
the reflection of his own bitter trouble. 

“Oh! Heaven, that-I could tell -you where 
she is,” he replied, in a milder tone, “I saw 
her last night with the moon shining down on 
her white, worn face, a wild agony in her blue 
eyes, as she neared the water's edge, and | 
hastened my steps that I might arrest before 
she could carry out the intention which even {in 
the moonlight I could. see imprinted on ier 
countenance,” 

" And you did, man? Tell me that you saved 
her!” asked Sydney, in his excitement, nob 
waiting the terraination of what the other bad 


say. 

And John Hartman stood for some moments 
silent, watching the agony his rival was endar- 
ing, feeling an inward satisfaction that the su! 
ferings of ‘his miud should equal bis. own; and 
then he answered slowly, letting each word fall 
as burning coals on the ears of his listener,— _ 

**T was too late. I heard a plunge, a splas!, 
and on reaching the river’s brink I saw but the 
quiet waves as they washed over the grave of 
your child |” 

“And Edith?” asked Sydney, breathlessly. 

‘*She fled like a madwoman yf nraary om 
for hours evading me in my pursuit ; bu ast 
I found her, faint and exhausted, crouched dows 
beneath a hedge.” , 

“And you saved her? Heaven. biees you! 
You saved her?” and Sy grasped the hand 
of his companion in his new-born gratitude, for- 
voy be in that moment of thankfulness but 
that Edith lived, in the joy of which even the 
death of his child, with its fearfal consequences, 
en por ae a gh 8 i for 
him as he con’ _ 

[lifted her from the ground, and bidding 


“ would to 
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Jean on me for esupport—for she was help- 
ee an an infant—T led to a co close by, 
where I knew she would be well for.” 

« And they took her in!” gasped Sydney, 

“6 They did,” 

“Then take me to her,” he pleaded, in reply to 
Jack’s response, “ that on ny Boag knees I 
may plead for at her feet; and if a 
iifetime of devotion can obliterate the past, 
palieve me it shall be hers.” 

An idle resolve,” replied his companion, “ for 
will not the stream reveal the secret w now 
lies buried beneath fte surface?” and he looked 
steadfastly at the man, who shudderéd at the 
meaning his words conveyed. 

‘* But surely we can save her!” he asked. 

Save her |” ejaculated the other, “‘ when she 
has herself already fled, no one knows whither, with 
the shadow of her awful crime ever present with 
her! Yes,” he continued ia the stillness of the 
night, she left the protection of the people into 
whose hands I had consigned her, and went out, 
leaving not a track behind her.” 

as though unable further 
to control his he turned to where the 
wretched man stood before him, his every sense 
paralysed beneath the weight of his terrible 
sorrow. 

" And this is your work, Sydney Bonfour !” 
oie alone escaped from the lips of 

ub a one m the lips o: 
his miserable companion, who, throwing his 
arms above his head, suddenly fell forward at 
hia feet, 

It was but a second’s work to turn him round, 
that the light might fall upon his pallid features ; 
but the eyes were opened now with a glass 
stare, when, quickly uvfastening his vest, J 
pressed his hand upon his heart, but Its beatings 
had ceased for ever, 

Sydney Bonfour was dead. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
SORROW FOLLOWS ON. 


Ow that night when Edith fled from t 
lo whose hands John Hartman pl 
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So the first thing on her arrival in the metro- 
polis was to procure a lodging where she could 
not only gain the rest she needed, bub have time 
to collect her thoughts az bo her future, 
Aithough as aehadow the eT ts of that 
night ever haunted her footsteps, etill her youth, 
her natural hopefnal temperament, served {na 
great measure to calm her fears, whilst she 
formed a resolution to find out, if possible, the 
whereabouts of her mother, and brothers, trust- 
ing to that mother’s love to enable her without 
danger to unburden her mind of her terrible 


secret. 

Edith had now been two days in her new 
abode, when going out to make a few necessary 
purchases her attention became riveted on a& 
poster outside a paper shop in the locality, on 
which in large letters appeared a line,—- 


*Suppen Deatu or a GENTLEMAN aT Hrisipe,” 


and she was about to enter the same to purcheze 
a paper, when she became consclous of someone 
close to her, for whom the line also seemed to 
have an attractiov, when, on turning, she dir- 
covered it to be Mrs, Newton, at whore house 
she had breakfasted but three days ago, 

" Good evening,” said that lady, recognising fu 
Edith at once the strange customer of the other 
morning. “ Did you get the train all right the 
dey you wanted to go to Hilleide ?” 

"Yeu, I thank you,” replied the latier, making 
a step nearer the shop door; bub Mra, Newton 
qas not so easily to be thrown off, as she con- 
ett wwe i bu 

see you are going to buy a paper to see 
what that is,” and she pointed to the co ous 
announcement. ‘Soam I, But how is baby! 
ee ee the Pegrams down 
rat’ 

Both questions being asked in the same breath 
Edith had time to recover herself before Mrs. 
Newton could notice the pallor which pervaded 
her features. at the mention of the first, whilst to 
the latter she replied,—- 

‘* They were gone, and the school closed.” 

re now, that is strange,” Mrs, Newton 
answered, “for the very day you were at my 
place—it was near upon closing time—when a 
young fellow walks Into my shop, and aske me it 
I could tell him on what line that was, and he 
shows me the advertisement of a cottage which 
was to let. 

** © Hillside |’ eaya I, reading the same. ‘ Lor’, 
yee, and I telle him, ‘Do you think of taking 

t?’ I ask. 
(Continued on page 328.) 








Miss Jnssim Sanperson, -Groenbrake-by- 
Uyasound Unst, Shetland, writes: ‘ Before 
hearing of Vogeler’s Curative Compound I had 
been a great sufferer from dyspepsia for many 
years; I had been attended by three different 
doctors, but nothing seemed to ever do me any 
good until I began to take Vogeler’s Curative 
Compound, and I can safely say that I never 
saw so good a medicine; it has done me the 
greatest amount of good, having cured me 
completely. I am telling everyone that I see 


| suffering from dyspepsia to use Vogelec’s 


Compound.” 





Mr. Wirxtam J. Campsern, Hilltown Drug 
Stores, Dundee, and Tayport, writes: “My 
customers speak very highly of Vogeler’s 
Curative Compound in cases of indigestion, 
dyspepsia, and constipation ; the sale is largely 
increasing.” 

This marvellous remedy, the end of the 
century wonder, is made from the formula of 
one of the greatest living physicians, now in 
active practice in the West End of London, 
and is sold by all reliable medicine dealers 
a the country in 1/14 and 2/6 sizes. 
It is the only remedy of its kind that can claim 


4 to be made from a physician’s formula and is 


safe, sure and never failing in cases of indi- 
gestion, constipation, sick headache, Nervous- 
ness and all liver, kidney, and stomach 





disorders. ‘ 


TILL THE SUN GROWS COLD. 
—10— 


ExizazeTn RicuMosp sat on her window-s 
with knitted brows and a far-off puzzled look on 
her face. Her memory had gone back five years, 
and five years change twenty to twenty-five, » 
fresh young girl intoa matured and often dis- 
appointed woman. 

Five years ago Eliz.beth had been a petted, 
only daughter, enjoying life with all her heart, 
pretty enovgh to be lovable, bright and saucy, 
with success and admiration. 

Even now she blushed when she thought of 
Jack Ainslie, four years older than hereelf, and of 
his bright kindly brown eyes, the slight brown 
moustache, the well-shaped head covered with 
brown curls, and the almost adoring lock with 
which he had always met her, 

Ah! life had been such a happy affair in those 
days. He and she were not engaged, however, 
they had not.exactly come to that; and then 
Jack was called suddenly home, his father having 
besn struck with paralysis. 

How well she remembered the afternoon he 
came in to bid her good-bye! Her mother was 
present, and also Gertrude, who was Fred’e wife ; 
and all Jack could do was to hold ber hand close, 
and look, Not a word was spoken, but El!zabeth 
fancied she read a great deal in his eyes. 

After that came sorrows, fast upon each other ; 
her father’s sudden death, the losses his estate 
suffered, the journey to see if she and her 
mother could live there on their diminished 
incomie ; her mother’s lingering Mlness and death; 
her utter loneliness in a foreign land, without 
friends or money, until Fred came. Fred, her 
older brother, who would have been poor alzo, 
now, if it had not been fora rich wife, 

In all this time, for four wearisome years, not 
one line or word from Jack. ‘‘ He must have 
known,” thought Elizabeth, knitting her brows 
closer. Yet she shrank from speaking his name. 
The steamer was nearly home, indeed, when 
under cover of one night’s darknese, Elizabeth 
asked about him, with a fast-beating heard, and 
in a measured tone that might have toid her 
secret to anyone more interested than her half- 

other, 

** Ainslie 1 Ainalie?’’ repeated Fred, musing. 
** Oh, yes ; he married Jeffrey’s daughter a few 
weeks before I left home—a very rich girl. Ger- 
trude will tell you all about it.” 

A sharp, blinding pain—she almost gasped for 
breath, but errsem, | no sound ; and Fred never 
guessed her misery, 

Gertrude was amazed at the change the years 
had made in the bright blooming girl. But she 
treated her sister-in-law, nevertheless, as a 
dependant. 

‘Had fhnot been for my money,” she sald to 
heree!f, “‘ Fred would have been ruined by hie 
father’s failure. Elizabeth is only his half- 
alster, It will be enough to offer her a home, 
without incurring expense by bringing her into 
society again.” 

So Elizabeth became half-governess, half.com- 
panion, at Houghdan ; and when the family went 
to the city for the winter she remained with Mrs. 
Marston, Gertrude’s invalid aunt, 

That winter a younger daughter of the houee 
—Maude—came out; and when summer re- 
turned again, the country seab was full of gueste 
and by. One day, at breakfasb, Fred eaid,— 

** By-the-bye, I met Ainslie yesterday, and he 
said you had asked him down, Maude,” 

* Yes,” answered Maude, with a conscious alr, 
" We talked about ft often in the winter, and I 
get a note from him yesterday, saying he would 

here to-morrow.” 

“What Jack Ainslie do you mean!” saked 
Elizabeth, in a very quiet voice, 

“Tonly know of one Jack Ainslie,” replied 
Maude, superciliously. But Elizabeth, ignoring 
the rudeness, looked at her brother for an 
answer, 

“Why, Jack Ainslle,” he repeated, “ You used 
to know hia 3; old Ralph Ainslie’s son—Godfrey’s 
brot 


her. 
"Does his wife come with him?” asked El{za- 





beth. 
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“ His wife!” — Maude tndignantly. “What 
“<“ thinking of 

hy, he tant married,” said Fred, “ You 

are thinking of Godfrey, who married old 

Jeffery’s daughter. Jack bas never married. He 

ded to his profession, he says. Certainly, 

no man of his age bas such a fine reputation. I 

tell you fb is quite a feather in a girl's cap to 

have apy attention from Jack Ainslie, Eh, 
Maude t” 

Maude laughed cousclously, while Gertrude 
smiled approval, Hlizabeth’s untasted breakfast 
was not noticed, All were too full of their own 
concerns to observe that her face was pale and 
her mouth set. 

Aud, now that the meal was over, and her 
family dispersed, she sat here, doubled up on her 
windowalll, going over ft all, “So it wae not 
true,” she was telling herself. “He had not 
married ; he had been single all these years, Yet 
he had made no effort to find her out.’ A bitter 
smilc curled her lip. “He has no interest in 
poor Miss Richmond,” she sald, ‘Perhaps he 
migant n ; perhaps I imagined ft Pall, se 
thought poor iieabeth. with @ sudden rush of 
hot colour. 

Then, as her mind ran over the shorb, ha 
days of their acquaintance, touching softly, 
lovingly on the few incidents that stood out 
clearly, she cried,— 

“* He—he did care : not as much as I did, but 
-_ he pod 2 we oh! = do I — 

is way? He has forgotten me long ago. a 
beth, don’t make a fool of yourself. Thank 
Heaven, your life can never be utterly lonely 
while there are children and books {n the world.” 

Yet—for such is woman—Elizabeth put up 
ber hair the next afternoon with unusual care, 
dressing it in the latest fashion, and pulling the 
soft curly locks over her forehead, Her dress 
was a white one, simply made, which she had 
often worn before; but the pink rosebuds, 
pinned in the folde of lace at her throat, were 
very becoming. Her cheeks matched the roses, 
too, in colour. 

But her hands were as cold os ice, as the 
carriage came to the door, Maude passed her on 
the staira, running quickly. down. The young 
girl wore an exquisite white dress, which by con- 
trast, made Elizabeth’s look old and worn. 

She was a vision of youth and loveliness, and 
the woman’s heart sank as she appreciated the 
difference between her freshness and her own 
disappointed look. 

As Ellzabeth entered the room Fred was 
shaking hands with a man, who stood facing the 
door—a tall, brown, well-built man, with keen 
brown eyes, and a large brown moustache, though 
one with lines of humour about its corners, 
nevertheless. 

He looked straight at Elizabeth ; and, as their 
eyes met, a sudden flash of tion, a sudden 
widening of the pupils in his, sent a thrill 
through her heart. But he merely gave her cold 
hand the conventional shake, and bowed, as Fred 
said, — 

my believe ou know my sister Elizabeth }” 
answering, "I have that pleasure.” 

This was all. Then followed good deal of 
talk and laughter, which did not include Eliza- 
beth, whom the family, as usual, ignored ; after 
which they adjourned to dinner, It was an 
ordeal to our.poor heroine. She said Hotle, but 
noted every movement, every glance, heardevery 
tone of the man who eat a few seats away at the 
opposite side of the table. Once she caught his 
eyes, filled with a curious, half-questioning, half- 
scornful expression, that brought a rush of hot 
colour to her cheek, and caused the emall head 
to elevate ftself proudly. 

It was an old well-remembered gesture ; but 
the individual who had called it out only frowned 
heavily for a moment ; and when next Elizabeth 
looked at him he was bending towards Maude, 
and they were laughing heartily together. 

She was thankful when the meal was over, and 
she could get out with the children into the 
parden for thelr usual romp. Then came their 
bedtime, and Mrs. Fred had made it understood 
that Edzabeth was to take It upon herself to put 
the children to bed. Tired _ the lonely girl 
at last reached the parlour again, 





Jack sat at the plano. Slipping into a chair, 
in the shadow of the portidres, Elizabeth prepared 
to listen. She knew his voice of old. She re- 
membered a time when she used to play his 
accompaniments, 

Somehow, she was glad he had not asked Maude 
to do it to-night. She wondered if he sang her 
favourite song now. How well she remembered 
it! Did he remember it toot Jack struck a 
few deep chords, then sang,— 


“ From the desert I come to thee, 
On my Arab shod with 
And the winds 


areold, 
ee ee acter tack: wea” 


E izsbeth pans 4 blindly, to leave the room, 
before the second verse came, How could he be 
so cruel? Her song, her favourite, which she 
had gone over with him so often in the dear, 
happy prst, which she had believed he sang on 
meant only for her ; and now he sang it with 
even more feeling, more passion in his voloe—for 


Biindly she stumbled over the folds of the 


are. Tae song ceased; a strong, helping 
assisted her to rise; a voice asked, 


kindly,—- 

“T hope you are not hurt?” 

" Nob in the leastp—thank you,” was her qu 
cold response, meeting his eyes proudly for 


minute. 
Then she to be excused, and fled to her 
hear the piano up there, and 
was 


» 


room, She 
she noted that the second verse of her song 
oe that mee 

“What possessed you to wear your 4 
high?” asked Mrs. the next morning, fn 

an undertone, as Elizabeth came to breakfast. 
"Ty doesn't auld you ; ft makes you look ten years 
° er,” 

Elizabeth coloured, for she knew that Jack 
heard every word. She saw his lps curl. 

“IT suppose he thinks I look as old as the hills,” 
she thought, “ and is laugtifng at me.” 

Two days passed. gu young people had 
come to stay, and the house To 
cae eee, ee ee with 


ante danced attendance on Maude, while 
Elizabeth stood aeide and looked op, and great 
shadows came under her eyes. Jack 
noticed her ia any way. He seemed utterly in- 
different. 

Bat, one afternoon, he met her on the stairs, 
— as She wen Seemed fe some thin biack 

— her perfect neck and 

a mp ae 


“You are too rane ie he said, stopping one 
step below her; “ you want a dash of colour, 
Allow me—-—” 

And he audaciously laid a bunch of soft 


‘Jacque-roges'in the black lace at her throat, and 


was gone before she recovered from her aston- 
ishment. 

She made a gesture to throw them away, then 
laid them caressingly againsh her cheek, and 
pinned them on her dress. 

“Tam a fool!” she said to herself. “I know 
Iam; butI can’t help it. I can’t always make 
myself as cold as roses—does he 
remember how I used to love them?” And her 
hand went up and patted the flower softly. 

She was seldom invited to join the parties 
made up In the house, and did not always accept 
invitations when they came. A boating expedl- 
tion had been arranged, however, ont at the 
eleventh hour one of the number backed out, 

On thie Maude asked her to take the vacant 
place, Elizabeth was eltting In a low cha'r Ina 
dark corner of the plazz», with Ernest, a little 
six. year-old, in her lap. 

No, )” ahe sald. 

* Oh, you must go,” said Maude, pettishly. 
‘* It will make thirteen if you don’t ; and I have 
a superstition about thirteen. Can’ t you change 
your plans? You shall sit on the other side of 
Mr. Ainslie who site by me,” 





“What!” thought Elizabeth, bitterly, “sit 
and see every look and thought that once were 
mine given to Maude {” 

No she determined, should Induce her 
to go. But now Jack himself came v2 

“Oan’t we persuade you?” he asked, as he 
fiang himself down on the edge of the placza. 
floor beside her chair, She could have laid her 
hand on his head as hesatthere. ‘' Wereally 
want you to go,” he continued. “ Will you?’ if 

He spoke in the low, caressing tone that used 
to move her so, years ago, She could not anawer 
for a moment 

“I wish you would,” he went on. ‘“ You 
give too ll of your time to these youngsters, 
That oe heavy for you. Pat him down.” 

— as he spoke to take the 
child, but Ernie clung closer. 

“Auntie is mine!” wl cried, crouly. “ Go 
away. She to me! 

“No, she doesn t,” with an ey In his 
volce, " Perhaps,” daringly, “she even belong: 
to me!” 

An utter silence fell on the small group. E:iza- 
beth’s heart beat wildly. A sudden filled 
her. Had she so plainly shown her feel- 
ings that he to say this to her! 

** She ls ” quoth Ernie, presently, bury- 
ing his head fn Elisabeth’s neck. 

“Let her decide that,” put in Jack, quickly, 
suddenly over hers. 

adealy lagtag Us hend over or to me, Elizabeth f” 
he said. 

There was a smothered passion in his yolce 
that astonished her. 

* For the sake of the dear old happy days, 


ag bling, with wide-open, brill 
White, trambling, ant 
eyes, Elizabeth rose, He rose too, They faced 
each other in the dim corner of the piazza. 
Through the open window they could hear 
Maude’s voice singing, 

** Perchanoe if we had never met, 

Fit ton ence.” 


“Are you mad, mad?” she asked, breath- 
lessly, clasping the child closer. “Have you no 
sease of honour to anyone? Remembering the 
old days together, and what came after, I don't 
even consider your question worth an answer.” 


2 


be. 
, Elizabeth, for the 
silence of all these years, hy did you never 
answer my letter? Why did you treat me then 
—why do you treat me now—with this half- 
coneealed contempt!” 

** Your letter 1" eried Elizabeth. 

Before he could one of those things 
happened which we can only explain by aan 
them the result of ‘‘fate.” Fred appeared at 
one of the French windows, and, seeing F.iza- 
beth, came out on to the verandah, as if it was 
her he was looking for—as, In fact, it was. 

“Oh, there you are, Elizabeth,” he said. 
* Hore Is a letter which 1 found among some old 
papers to-day, in town—it seems, too, to have 
been overlooked for several years. It must have 
come about the time you were starting for the 
Continent ; and, I suppose, in the hurry snd 
trouble, I forgot ‘all about it. [hope ft is not of 
any importance-—— 

Elizabeth knew the writing, though Fred did 
not, or he would scarcely have given ib to her 
there. With a hurried os epee to <a and with 
trembling fingers, she opened and read— 
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* Til the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are 


And the leaves of the Jodgment book unfold,’ 
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one-wishes to ascend, he enters a door in the 
tyre and climbs up the anna eggs Dntil 
the handle-bar or snddle Is rea Looking out 
of the handle-bar windows, one can have. a fine 
view of the whole exposition, while, surmounting 
the saddle, is a fine roof garden, 
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DOLLY’S LEGACY. 


—?0i<— 
CHAPTER XV. 


It was a very stormy interview between Paul 
Clifford and the pair who, for ten long years, had 
borne the title of Earl and Countess of Des- 
mond, Mr, Clifford had never liked them, he 
had too much cause to do otherwise; and now 


"s nonsense,” eald Matilds, who, seeing 
that her lord was utterly craven, took the task 
of answering the challenge on herself. This was 
when she had recovered from her swoon, and 
Mr. Clifford had been readmitted to an inter- 
view. ‘* You can’t have proofs; a aiére likeness 
counts for nothing,” 

ee ee a that of legal proofs 
at present he none, but he was so sure of 
the moral jastice of his claim that he never let 
this appear. 
“Listen, Lady Desmond ; for the present I 
will continue to addrees you by the title you 
have usurped so long. If you had no gullty 
secret on your coneclence would yon swoon ab a 
mere question! I tell you it is my belief that 
you are fully aware of my ward’s identity, and 
that you have lately sent her away; that, not 
content with having her ali these years, 
you are going to blight her life as thoroughly, if 
more secretly, than you blighted her mother’s,” 
** Perhaps you'd like to say 1 murdered her,” 
said the Countess, with an fronical laugh ; "don’t 
study my feelings, pray.” 
“T believe that even you would not shrink from 
such a crime, I think that you are keeping the 
gicl in hiding.” 
. Lady — face blanched, but she would 


give 
“She was no child; it would be difficult to 
"hide’ a girl of seventeen,” she said, ecornfully. 
“You have your ways and means,” he 
, coldly ; “but I tell you once for all 
ou will fail.” 


**In what {” 
“In your attempt to defraud the orphan. 
Remember, Lady Desmond, circumstances are 


timid, sensitive girl, 
you broke, whom you drove 
your taunts ; now you have to 
the world, competent to see 
our artifices, I stand here to-day as 
of the late Earl’s daughter, and I 
— dead or alive, I will discover 
lore you oppose the right 

ime. ease or later I shall toed 

as mistress of Field Royal. Would it 

be better for you to come to terms with me} 
ber, ft will be in my power to demand the 
back rents for ten years ; that means a hundred 
thousand pounds, without adding interest and 


For one moment Lady Desmond's black, bead- 
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silent inquiry to ber husband, but he was con- 
obtuse and turned away his head. 
the Earl was present throvgbout the 
interview, everything went on as though it had 
a téte a tete between his wife and Mr, Clif- 
Lord Desmond took no more part in the 
discussion than if he had been a lay figure, 
besi: for one moment, then her 
eyes rested on a photograph of her eon, hung 
over writing-table. She remembered his 
whole future was ab stake; that thought gave 


ab 
- “I defy you to do your worst,” she said, 
eri “my pope tepid lefo - children. 
ou would make tress of Field al 
thief, and adventuress. You may tod en 
but the only house in Northshire of which she 
can be mistress is your own; she shall never 
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cross these doors, even if you change her from 
& nameless outcast to Mrs, Clifford.” 


The taunt fel} harmlessly ; Paul naturally 
smiled at it, bat it made him give the lady a 
plece of news he had meant-to spare her. 
“There will never be a Mrs, Oliffurd In my 
lifetime,” he answered, cheerfully; “but the 
future mistress of the Court, my affianced wife, 
the Lady Madeleine Charteris, has promised to 
welcome my ward as a friend and sister.” 

Lady Desmond would have liked to kill him as 
he stood, Not content with bringing forward an 
adventuress to claim her boy’s inheritance, he 
actually despoiled Jack of his fiancée. 

**Won’t you congratulate me?” asked Mr 
Clifford, provckingly calm, "You know I shall! 
be your nephew,” 

* You are old enough to be Madeleine's father,” 
said my lady, thinking of the most spiteful re- 
mark ehe could imagine. 

“ We have agreed that does not signify ; but 
I am not here to talk of my own concerns. Once 
more, will you help me In my search for 
Dorothea 1” 

“No.” 

“It must be peace or war bebween us, Witch 
is ib to be 1” 

“War to the knife!” 

"So be ft,” eald Clifford, resolutely. '‘ The 
search may be long and tedious, but I shall be 
rewarded at last. Lady Desmond, when the 
rightful mistress of Field Royal enters her 
father’s castle, you will regret your words and 
actions of to-day from your very heart.” 

“Tecorn your threats |” said Lady Desmond, 
coldly. ‘If you have nothing more to say we 
had better end this interview. I can assure you 
I find it a disagreeable one.” 

He bowed, and withdrew without snother 
word, When he was gone the Countess sank 
exhausted upon a chair, Lord Desmond paced 
the room with hasty strides, 

“It’s no use, Mattie,” he said at last, a 
and speaking like a man who has lost all hope an 
spirits. “I give up the game; sooner or later 
we shall have to give up Field Royal.” 

“Never! Only trust to me. I will save my 
son's inheritance at any cost.” 

Lord Desmond sighed. 

"I don’t ask what you've done,” he said, 
dejectedly. ‘'I'd rather not know ; but, Mattie, 
I can’t help feeling we're on the wrong road. 
It’e too late now to turn back. We've defied 
Clifford and left him to do his worst; but it 
seems to me if we'd given up everything they'd 
have been bound to do something for us, and, 
anyway, I should have been spared the swfual 
suspense Ive got to bear now.” 

: 1” whispered hie wife, “ Think of 
our children ; anything is better than defeat.” 

Meanwhile Paul Ciifford received an unex- 
pected ally. He bad hardly left Field Royal 
behind him when a girl came running towards 
him, and, evident eagerness, he 
stopped on a curve of the windlaog path leading 
to the lodge, and waited illl she came up with 
flashed cheeks and breathless haste. 

“ Oh, sir 1” she panted, ‘‘I thought I'd never 
cateh you!” 

‘Tam here now,” sald Paul, good-naturedly. 
“How can I help you? I am sure you are 
someone I ought to know; you have a North- 
shire face,” 

“T'm Mra, Bean’s ‘Mella, sir; and, please, 
Jemes told me you'd come about Miss Sinith.”’ 

"I have, indeed. Can you give me any news 
of her, do you thiok?” 

“She never did what they say, sir,” sald Melia, 
firmly. “Tisn’t likely, when she had the 
bravest geotleman in the land just waiting to 
marry her, that she'd run away and bide from 
him. He was down here last night loobiug well- 
nigh broken-hearted, aud he says—and so does 
mother—' Wherever Miss Smith is she isn’t of 
her own free will,’ and we just think she's 
shutted up somewhere, and can’t get ont.” 

"Melia spoke so fast, and so utterly avoided all 
atops in her narrative that Paul could not get in 
®@ word edgeways, and had to wait patiently 
until, having exhausted all her breath supply, 
Miss ‘Melia perforce paused in her oration. 
Then he hastened to ask,— 

**She bad a lover! Are you quite sure!” 
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Lord Asherton, sir—him as used to be plain Mr, 
Sinclair, Why, he'd ixed up ok They 
were to be married down here, mother was 
to go to the wedding. When he heard Miss 
Smith had gone he loo! as one struck all on a 
heap. He says he'll find her if 1t costs his last 
shilling ; and James said you were set on finding 
her, too, so I thought it ‘ld be doing no harm 
just to give you his address, and see if you 
eouldn’t help each other.” 

Paul took the address gratefully. He knew 
Lord Asherton by repute as a brave, chivalrous 
man, whom apy girl might have felt it an honour 
to call her lover, and yet the fact of Dolly’s 
engagement seemed to add to the mystery 
encircled her fate, 

She had disappeared two days before she ex- 
pected her betrothed. However miserable, how- 
ever uncomfortable she might have been at Field 
Royal, it would have been more natural to wait 
until her lover returned, 

Paul went to London promptly, and called on 
Lord Asherton ; but one look at the young man's 
face filled him with dismay, , 

Herbert was perfectly haggard; his eyes 
were bloodshot, and had dark rings of purple 
beneath them ; he was white and: thin ; his ex- 
pression one of trouble and anxiety, 

A glance at his appearance told you more than 
a hundred protestions that he loved the miseing 
girl as his own life. 

The two men were friends at once. Late as 
was the hour, they called on Dr, Pemberton 
and then on Madeleine Charteris, and the result 
of a conversation between those who were so 
-keenly interested in Dolly was that two of the 
advertisements seen by Dr. Allen were at once 
inserted fn all the leading papers. 

The only answer to el was a short note 
from Mr. Hurst, of the firm of Hurst and Morley, 
begging the advertiser to call at his office. 

As Herbert and Mr, Clifford each considered 
himself the advertiser referred to, it ended in 
their waiting on Mr. Hurst together, 

He was a shrewd, middle-aged man, with an 
earnest, thoughtful face, and both gentlemen 
were favourably impressed by his manner. 

**T may have sent for you on a mistaken idea,” 
he said, simply, ‘‘ bat the mention of an egg given 
to a young lady in December recalled a very 
strange business to my mind. Oae of my clients 
eatied here one day late in December and told 
me she belleved a danger threatened a girl, who 
puswers in everything to the one referred to in 
your advertieement. Mrs. Smith (the name {sso 


- common I need not hide it) said » gentleman had 


presented her daughter with an egg, and talked 
of calling on her, She also mentioned the you 
lady was annoyed by Lord Devereux, and 
my advice in the matter; as I was in some sort 
the girl’s guardian, I told her she had better 
— toa distant part of London, and regretted 
was powerless to help her farther, as I had 
passed my word to the child’s true mother not to 
part with the papers entrusted to me until the 
daughter came of age, or was engaged to be 
married. I always read the advertisements in 
the agony column, and, I must eay, when I saw 
these two, I became convinced they related to 
my ward, aud I thought they {nferred she was in 
trouble,” 

Paul gave one glance at Lord Asherton. 

* We bad better tell this gentieman all.” 

And so they confided the whole history of our 
hapless heroine, as they knew it, to the lawyer. 
He listened with great attention, , 

“ Now hear the missing links of the story,” he 
sald, gravely, “Nearly eighteen years ago, when 
I was younger and more romanticthan I am at 
present, I found a woman alone and friendless in 
the etreet ; she was wandering about, I believe, 
because she knew not where to go. 

“We took her ia, my wife was captivated by 
her beauty, and she told us her story. 

** Mischief had been made between her hus- 
band and herself ; her heart was broken, so she 
had re away, and left him to think her dead. 

"*T talked to her, J persuaded her, my wife 
begged her, for the sake of her unborn child, to 
relent, and let me seek her husband. It was all 

In vain ; she would not even tell us his name, 

‘Two months later we had settled her in com- 
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fortable apartments near us, She had brought 
with her a few jewels, and some of these, at her 
request, I disposed of, 

“* Just before the child came she was joined 
by a faithful servant who had known her all her 
life. In this woman’s presence, on an cath of 
secrecy, she told me her true name. She gave 
me we and proofs of her identity to be sent to 
her busband if she and her baby died. If the 
child lived the packet was to stay in my charge, 
unopened, rove it attained ite msjority or became 

to 


married, 

‘The mother died, the child lived, She was 
christened Dorothea. I would willlogly have 
watched over her, bub the nurse decided there 
would be less chance of discovery if she lived 


once as the operty 
enjoyed, and do their best to keep her from ever 
her claim.” 


It was so exactly what they had done thab 
Paul Clifford stated some marvellous foresight 
must surely have been given to the faithful 
foster-mother. 

"I own, when I read the advertisements, I 
felt startled,” admitted Mr. Hurst, ‘ My first 
idea was that they were a decoy emanating from 
the Devereux family, therefore I asked for this 
visit, The idea that Mre. Smith could die and 
leave the child totally unprotected never once 
occurred tome, She was a peculiar woman, and 
had an intense, passsonate love for the girl. I 
believe she was jealous of me for having shared 
the mother’s confidence, for she resolutely 
refused all my offers of friendship to her charge.” 

The three men kept silence. They were all 
possessed with the same belief—the Countess of 
Desmond had got her husband’s niece iuto her 
power, and was forcibly detaining her. The only 
question was, where ! 

Paul Clifford was the first to speak, and he 
addressed himself to the lawyer. 

"You must be used to mysteries and able to 
read them better than Lord Asherton and my- 
self. Will you tell us frankly your opinion of 
my ward’s disappearance ?” 

“Tt will nob reassure you.” 

"We ny Dr hear ib.” 

"T believe Lady Desmond is keepiog her niece 
in close confinement.” 

It was only another version of "Melia’s homely 
expression, “‘ Miss Smith is shutted up some- 
where so fast she can’t run away.” Strange 
that the skilful lawyer and the country servant 
girl should both have bit on the same explana- 
tion. 
“ De you thick she fs at Fi-ld Royal?” 

“No,” answered Paul promptly. ‘* You can’t 
know the house well, Asherton, to suggest such 
a thing. 1t would be simply impossible to keep 
anyone secretly in any of the rooms,” 

“*T was thivkiog of Lady Desmond's sudden 
illness,” said Herbert, musingly. “If énce we 
admit she fs at the bottom of this, all her 
actions are of moment. Amelia told us she was 
shut up in ber own room from Wednesday night 
till late on Sunday ; that nob one of the servants 
was allowed to enter her rooms, and she was 
waited on solely by one of her daughters.” 

The lawyer 

“JT can read that riddle for you, Lord Asher- 
ton, Probably the Countess was not at Field 
= at all,” 

erbert gasped. 





Bat——”* 

** Miss Smith waa seen to enter the London 
train ; she was-seen In it as far as Glo’sater ; then 
all clue to her fails, She must have been for. 
cibly removed by someone, The extent of Lady 
Desmont’s illness would be quite sufficient time 
for her to take possession of her niece, and place 
her {n close confinement.” 

“With euch things as law and jastice 
about ?” 

‘*T fear so, You see, if the Countess told a 
plausible story, and her victim contradicted it at 
every point that in iteelf would be sufficient to 
suggest the idea of insanity.” 

* You don't mean that she is in an asylam 
You can’t think any woman would be such a fiend 
as to shut her up there?” — 

“IT told you you would not like my opinion,” 
returned te la ; wan nevertheless, | 
adhere to it. Lad disguized, entered 
the train, and cher. by drugs or opiates, re- 
duced Miss Smith to helplessness. The last was 


a memory of the one lady the porter 

had geen at Paddington, the girl who tad’ been 

carried helpless from the train to a carriage, 

occurred to Herbert. He related it to the others. 

mete ee” 
t as pro cory. 

“Bat wa? cate search all the asylums in 
England!” said Lord’ Asherton, ‘sadly, “ they 
wouldn’t let us.” . 

‘Will you take my advice?” asked ‘Mr. 
Hurst, “It won't be palatable, but I think ft is 
sound.” 

“ What fe it?” 

Do nothing.” 

“ Nothing!’ 

* Repeat the advertisement with another which 
I will draw up, but do nothing else.” 

“ And leave my darling to her fate? ” cried 
Herbert, passionately. ‘‘ Never |” 

Mr, Huret bore with him wonderfully. Perhaps 
he remembered Dolly’s mother,and knew what in- 
beg her daughter's beauty would have over 

over, 


“Tt would be doing her a cruel kindness to 


= ys Lady Desmond to desperate measures, 
fshe grew to think you were on the track she 
might convey her niece abroad or to even a worse 
fate; but if you keep quiet I'll seb a watch on 
my lady’s movements—the letters she writes, the 
money she pays away. Depend upon it, Lord 


Asherton, that Is the safest plan.” 
They went away much en by the 
int , only sad to think of what Dolly might 


suffer during the “waiting” imposed by Mr. 
Hurst, ’ 


© Tt will all come rights said Mr. a _ 
waa, ee P more cheerful of the 
two. “We shall be. able to have a double 
wedding, Asherton, before many months have 


Herbert groaned. 

“T can’t feel hopefal,” he sald, wearily. ‘I 
have a timent of evil, I seem to feel that, 
even i I find her, something will part uz 


in. 

“ Nonsense |” said Clifford, decidedly." You've 
got morbid by over this affair. Why, 
jee! pd oo see you'll laugh over your 

y : 

There was nothing much like a laugh on 
Herbert’s lips jast then, 

‘*You don’t understand,” he said, -hoarsely. 


cegard our as my punishment.” 
"You wit peteg boot Pon only eaw- her fo 
March; you were contemplating marriage in 


a How could you have meant to wrong 
her?” 


Herbert turned white as death. 
HPA Ha e's tak 
mn bis tor me. 
ita ert ah ct et yl 
ove, Iknew I should bring her sorrow, and 
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Herbert shook his t ead, 

‘‘ When I first spoke of love to her—I could 
have given her ee elee, ane you Ss 
stand? Why make me say more 
Though we had been married in sare otek 
book and ring she would have had no right to 
bear my name,” 

What can you mean!” 

“ Oaly this, that comewhere in the wilderness 
of London life there was an outcast, whom pure 
women haye ye, and drawn away 
their skirte in passing her lest they should touch 
ber and be polluted—yeb while this creature 
lived my little child-love, my ivnocent Dolly, 
could not have been my wife.” ~ 

Paul wrung his hand, He could understand a 
little of what Herbert’s temptation had beén, 

“T am sure she. knew.” 

“She! Do bf I could have her? 
I asked her once if she could be content 
all the world frowned on us. She sald content 
and happy, too, so that she poe) ep T was 
in a hard strait, but I could not bring myself to 
give her up, so If went to London to prepare. 
ee ore $ should yet make her no: 


“You are going to tell her now?” 


“Yes, While I was in London an be sige <2 
ceached me, just a common, biue envelope, 


as blile are sent in. I almost. passed {b over, | 
thinking It of no account—it brought my 
freedom.” : 


“ Freedom |” 

“Aye, the certificate of my wife’s death, 
Clifford, you sre a good man; tell me, wasIa 
villain that the only feeling I could be sensible 
of at the news was one of deep thaukfalness'? I 


had no pity for one dead, nothing but intense an 


joy for myself and for my darling.” 
ee 

“You know the rest; how, rejoicing as I think 
msn never rejoiced before, I rushed down to 
Northshire to find her gone. Can you wonder 
now that I despair of our ever being husband 
and wife?” 

Paul Clifford did not wonder in the least ; he 
spoke soo' y to Lord Asherton, Other men 
might have him, but Paul had suffered 
tco much himeelf from a hopeless love to be hard 
on one whose intended ein had sprung from such 


@ cause, 

“We can only be patient,” he said, almply. 
“TI know 1 is hard work, but think how much 
we have achieved already? Every proof of my 
ward's parentage is now ready to our hands, 
Only a week after her recovery we shall be 
ena to introduce her to the world as Lady 
Desmond of Field Royal.” 
mA Py not recovered yet,” said Herbert, 
& . 

He never seemed to share the hopes which 
Paul and Lady Madeleine entertained ; and so, 
perhaps, the surprise was greater to him than 
any of the others when Mr. Hurst brought Dr. 
Allen to Lord Charteris’s mansion to tell to others 
the story which had burst upon him that morn- 
tag in Be petvate aillen, 

& chanced that both Mr. Clifford and Lord 
Asherton were lunching with the Earl, so that 
all those who took most interest fn were 
gathered in the library to listen to Dr. A 

“Thank Heaven {” was Paul's exclamation, 
“‘thad you took herin! Think of my darling’s 
fate if she had fallen into the hands of un- 
scrupulous persons |” 


Douglas sighed. 
“It ls the only mistake that has at 
Powis Hall sincs I conducted the esta 


logs, I shall tell her it is a case of mistaken 


my errand +4 London,” answered Dr, Allen, 
promptly, “ it best to save her all 
suspense ; she will be told nothing until ahe sees 


& very strong prejudice against him, which, 
possibly, blinded him. I sent a lady to meet 
them at Fordham, and from the very first she 
asserted that only some cruel mistake could have 
made Miss Dell our iomate.” 

“T should like to see her,” breathed Lord 
Asherton ; “I should like to thank her,” 

"You can do both ; she is at present assisting 
us ab Powis Halli.” 

‘*As a keeper?” 

‘* Asa dear and valued friend. My acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Bertram has been a short one, 
but I have the most implicit confidence in her, 
She seemed to understand Miss Dell from the 
first as no one else could. I like to make the 
lives of my poor, afflicted patients as happy as I 
can, When I saw the girl’s dread of mingling 
with her fellow-sufferers I at once allowed her to 
keep herself apart, with Mrs, Bertram as her 
companion.” 

Herbert started. He was thinking of Dr. 
Murray’s letter, telling him his dead wife had 
been nursed with the tenderest devotion by Mrs, 
Bertram, and that the same lady had defrayed 
all the of her fllness and funeral, 
Could this Samaritan possibly be the lady 
referred to by Dr. Allen as ministering to Dolly ! 
He guessed as much. 
eH some knowledge of » Mra, perl 

, quickly, “a woman full of good 8, 
Doctor, must let me see her,” 


Dr. sunfled. 

“*T will leave that to yourself and your fancé. 
Mrs, Bertram hae known many sorrows, but they 
have left her with a warm, tender sympathy for 
on She is a general favourite at Powls 


“Ta she young?” 

This came, of course, from Lady Made- 
laine. had been very silent hitherto, but 
the description of Mra, Bertram had excited her 


§* She has been lovely once ; to my nilnd she Is 
ij eye but It is not a happy face, my lady." 
" How could a widow be happy 1” asked Made- 
The physician had never said Mrs, Bertram 








present should meet hir at the railway station 

the nex day and accompany him to Powis Hall. 

Mr. Hurat could not be of the party ; besides, 

as the visit was more to fetch Dolly than to 

— parentage, his absence could matter 
t 


Lord Oharteris and his daughter must go, since 
it was to their home the heirezs would come as a 


guest, 

Paul Clifford’s claim to join them was that as 
her lawful guardian he could best formally claim 
the girl from Dr, Allen's custody, while Herbert's 
right no one questioned, siuce in all the world he 
was soon to be nearest and dearest to the pretiy, 
falr-haired girl who had gone through such dire 
sorrow. 

‘I am so glad!” 

This was when all the excitement was over, and 
Madeleine Charteris stood alone in her boudoir 
with her lover, bidding him good-night. 

“ And I, too,” he answered, fondly, 


‘ Elaine, 


; ee cannot guess how heavily that child’s fate 


lain upon me,” 
He often called her Elaine ; [t was his pet name 
for her. Little doubt that these .two would be 
hap , in spite of the years between them. 
"Iv will end just like a fairy tale,” said tie 
mtg gently, “They. will both live happy 
ever afterwards, Oaly, Paul, one thing puzzles 


z ” 
me. 


” “ What is it, dear ¢” 
Lord Asherton looks so miserable ; It ig more 
as if he had lost Dolly than found her.” 

Paul sighed. ; 

’ “ Herbert has seen much trouble, and his is not 
& hopeful nature. I think even now he fears 
something will divide him from his darling. He 
will never be quite contented until their unfon 
is a fact, and Dolly wears a plain gold ring upon 
her finger.” 

“T am sure he loves her.” 

“Dearly. It is his very love makes him so 
ready to fear the losing her.”’ 

“ But he can’t lose her, really, can he, Paul 1” 

“Ib seems impossible, child. I assure you I 
have no intention of playing the part of the 
austere —- and parting them.” 

Lady eleine smiled. 

“T hope she will like her.” 

“She won’t be able to help it ; she is such a 
fairy, child-like creature. Elaine, you won’t. be 
able to realize a bit that she is to be a duachese,”’ 

“You forget, I have seen her,” 

“Ab! I had forgotten. It reade like a 
romance, doesn’t it, Elaine? A girl who is a 
coun “we in her own right singing in the strests 
for alms!” ‘ 

“We must help her to forget it,” whispered 
his aweet-faced love, 

Meanwhile, the following morning all was ex- 
pectation and excitement at Powis Hall. The 
post brought Mies Jemiima the grand news. 

Differiog widely from her brother, and bellev- 
ing joy cannot come too soon, she determined 
not to leave the supposed Miss Dell in her doubts 
any longer, 

Directly after breakfast she went in search of 
her, and found her ta the biue-room with Mrs. 
Bertra 


m, 
*‘ My dear,” she said, taking nam slim, white 
hand {fn hers,.""I have good news for you, The 
truth has come to light. My brother writes he 
is convinced of your sanity, and will restore you 
this very day to your friends,” 

The sweet eyes were full of tears. 

Ts it 9 dream 1” she faltered. 

“Tt is sober, serious, earnest,” returned Miss 
Jemima. “Lord Asherton will be here this 
afternoon, and he brings with him the Lady 
Madeleine Charteris, whose father begs that you 
will make his house your home until you area 
happy bride.” 

Dolly clasped her hand, and raised it to her 
li 


Or Are you quite sure?” she whispered. ‘Oh! 
don’t let me believe it if it is not true | I couldn't 
bear to be inted again |” 

‘* It is quite true,” 

Still Dolly faltered. 





# And shall I really belong to Bertis! Won't 
people try to part us again?” 
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AND 


Miss Jemima understood the nervous dread 
which prompted the words, 

“ My dear, no one in the world can part 
from Lord Asherton. In a brief mune tt 
you will be his much-loved wife,” 

Dolly shivered. 

* His parents,” she breathed ; “ won’s they try 
to part ust” 

“TI shall lose patience with you directly, child,” 
said the eplaster, good-temperedly. “I assure 
you once more nothing in the world can part = 
from your lover, we, from any mysterious 
place, there appeared upon the scene anyone who 
could prove you to have a husband or Lord 
A a wife,” 

Dolly amiled quite happily. 

“That is quite impossible. Then I may be 
happynow!? Ob! Miss Jemima, you don’t know 
what I bave suffered |” 

She left the room; for the first time Miss 
Jemima had leisure to observe Magdalen, white 
as sculpt marble, trembling from head. to 
foot. She saw av once something must have hap- 
pened to disturb her favourite. 

** What is the matter, dear }” ahe asked, gently, 
“ Are you feeling il] 1" , 

Mra. Bertram shook her head. 

“Something must be troubling you, Why, I 
expected you to be all joy at your friend’s happi- 
hess.” 


Magdalen clung to her. 
"Ie it true?” 
. My dear, have you caught Dolly’s nervons- 


nese } 

“It is not that. Miss Jemima, you will not 
betray me? Iamin trouble. Your words have 
perme au awful fear. Tell me, were they true! 

“Which words? Speak freely, dear. Don’t 
you know I would give anything to serve you? 
We bave not known each other long, counting by 
weeks and months, but she moment I saw your 
face I loved you. 1 will serve you as tenderly as 
though I were your sister.” 

Magdaien’s volce came in a hoarse, strained 
whisper, each word broken by a sob, — 





FROM THE POOR, 


“You told her—Dolly—she would be Lord 
Asherton’s wife unless—unless ——” 

“ Unless he bad a living wife already, my dear. I 
never dreamed of such a thing. I just mentioned 
it as the most impossible thing, and as being the 
one sole chance that could come between such 
lovers.” 

” Bat if it were so; #¥——” 

“You are frightening me,” sald the elder 
woman, gently. “ Dear, be frenk with me for all 
our sakes,” 


“*If Lord Asherton had a living wife,” breathed 
Magdalen, ‘a wife whom he and all the world 
believed dead, who would never trouble him, 
never let him even learn she did not sleep in her 
quiet grave, surely—seurely, if no one knew, if 
the wife were content to be as one dead, to keep 
her identity a eecret from the whole world, surely 
then, just the fact that she lived could not injure 
Dolly—and her husband }” 

“ My déar, I don’t know what you mean. If 
Lord Asherton has a living wife, even if her 
existance were never suspected, if for years the 
truth were hidden it would not alter facts, That 
innocent girl who has just left us could nob be 
his wife h she wore his wedding-ring and 
shared his ti She would yet be what I cannot 
name to you ; and her bables if Heaven sent her 
a must be nobody’s children.” 

agdalen trembled from head to foot, An 

awful suspicion of the truth came to Miss 
Jen yon be merely from f 

‘ou cannot be « ly ancy,” 

she cried, eaten Chen must be some 

meaning fn your words ; for Heaven’s sake explain 


SD a ola: cane at her feet and clasped her 
8. 

“ Tell me,” asked the beautiful outcast, “ tell 
me which is right. They love each other better 
than life iteelf; their whole fature would be 
wrecked if they were parted. Surely it would 
be more merciful to let them ' 

If they could be thelr mar iage would 
4 be no true marrisge, Better let that child have 














FORSAKEN OUTCAST CAME THE 84D, SHORT ANSWER—‘‘I 4M HIS WIFE!” 


hold most dear, But I hope, I pray, are 
mistaken, How oan you know of any to 
separate two auch faithful hearte as Dolly's and 
Lord Ashertou’s ?” 

Magdalen knelt on, Miss Jemima’s hand yet 
clasped in here, her tears falling fast upon {t. 

“ You will keep my secret }” 

“IT have promised you. Have no fear, my poor 
dear, only tell me what barrier you fancy exists 
between Lord Asherton and the preity child you 
loved so well!” 

And from the poor, forsaken outcast came the 
sad, short answer,— 

“Tam his wife!” 

(To be continued.) 
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item to the farmer that any improvement in the 
method of spplying ft cannot fail to be interest 
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more effective than when in a lquid 
state, 
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JOCELYN DE BURGH. 


—_—30i— 
OHAPTER Iii. 
CASTLE DE BURGH. 


Cotp and weary Jocelyn entered the room 
made ready for the real Jane Brown. It was 
brightly lit, and for a moment she stood dazzled, 
without seeing a girl who stood in front of the 
fire, till she came forward and her, 

She was very young, scar seventeen, tall, 
and brown-haired, and beanti dressed. But 
Jocelyn saw only the hind, sincere eyes that 
sought hers, and the outstretched white hand. 

She raised her timid eyes to the 

change 


i 
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face, and a swift swept over her sad 
young heart" Moyra de h, sald, had 
t smile and the » heart in all 
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JOCELYN DE BURGH SAT AND GAZED DREAMILY OUT ON THE BLACK MOUNTAIN RANGES, 


and so child-like, and with a little nod of farewell 
she took herself and her smart white frock out 
of the room, Jocelyn could hear her high heels 
clicking as she hurried lightly down the stone 


passage outside. 
The Wolf’s Mouth! Jocelyn could laugh now 
There had been real kind- 
ness in Miss de Burgh’s voice, and the girl who 
had grown up under a rule where everything was 
hard and loveless, felt a sort of passion of grati- 
tude to the girl who had given so careful and 
to friendless stranger. 
had done well for herself 
she known it! Jane Brown’s gratitude stood 
sees gh lua ngund 


the small cosy sitting-room; there 
was nothing fine there, or new, but all the matter- 
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Martha know she was well off aud happy and 
not in prison at that dreaded school, 

Jocelyn took a book, for form’s sake, after her 
dinner, but she neither read nor thought as she 
satina deep chair in front of the fire, Easy 
chairs were not allowed at Miss Barry's, nor 
putting one’s feet on the fender, and the warmth 
and comfort made her nod. With sleepy con- 
tent she rose and made her way to bed. 

She had long finished her breakfast the next 
morning when someone knocked at her door. I 
was Moyra in a riding habit, with her lovely 
face all rosy from the morning air, 

**We have a housefull, and I have so much 
todo I can’t turn round,” remarked Miss de 
Burgh, calmly, without the least appearance of 
distraction. “I came to ask you to come with 
me to Mrs. de Burgh. She wakes ab the scratch 
of dawn, and she will always want you by the 
time you have finished your breakfast.” 

"Before. if she likes!” returned Jocely 
quietly. “I amused to early rising, and lessoin 
ered qo vaguely, thinki 

“Yes, I eu ou are,” y; ng of 
the school for the janet cell of clerg}men which 
the real Jane Brown had adorned. “But I 
would not be too eager if I were you,” with 
some dryness, “You will find after breakfast 
quite soon enough.” 

Bhe tapped lightly at a door and pushed it 
open, when they had gone downstairs. 

‘*T have brought Mies Brown,grandmamma,” in 
her clear, high voice, ‘‘ shall she come in }” 

‘IT suppose that’s what you've brought her 
for, is’nt in? Come ia, of course, don’t fidget at 
the door !” 


Moyra stood aside, and Jocelyn saw that Mrs, 
de Burgh wae lying on a sofa, all ready dressed 
for the dey, in a wonderfal mass of silke and 
laces, and that she was cunningly and skilfully 
supported by pillows till she was almost seated 
upright on the couch, 

** Come in front of me," she sald, fretfally, 
ew angrily. ‘* Don’t you see I can’t turn my 
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Her great dark eyes were sunk in her face, 
which was worn and yellow like old parchment, 
Her once dark hair was brushed away from her 
face, rustily grey, and her discontented mouth 
had sneering, miserable lines drawn round. it, 
She had been beantiful in her day, now she was 
hideous, Her sneer was almost a snarl, and she 
looked on life and the world with a dull hatred, 
which grew sharp when she sswother women able 
to go about ss they chose, while. she. had lain a 
helpless cripple for eighteen 1 ; 

“You can go, Moyra,” she to her grand- 
daughter, ‘‘Miss Brown and I are going to 
epend most of our time alone, So we may as 
well begin at once, I suppose you can read 
aloud }” diacontentedly, 

“Yes, I can read aloud.” The alr of the 
room was very ‘hot,and the saalight came in 
with a glare that was pearly unbearable in the 
close scented atm Jocelyn could not 
belp thinking Mrs. Burgh would have been 
benefited by a little of the soft November 
alr, 

“There are some beoks there; you —e 
them. But I hate them all, FE cannot - 
terested. Books are tame after life. So dull’ 
and varnished over. Oh, if I could only live 
again,” restlesaly, ** Oh, to 
like other women,” her voles desperately. 


filled ber eyes, and abe lifted her hand. 
painfal, slow antag frets them 
her cheeks, Jocelyn had her back. In 


pity, and the strange wild glance of the woman }. 


on the sofa fastened on her where she atood. . 

" Never mind the books,” she cried, suddenly. 
“ Tell me, can you tell fortunes by cards. |” 

Jocelyn wheeled round, 

**How could 1?” she said, half smiling, “T 
have never seen any cards. But I can learn,” 

“To is not exactly like learning plain sewing.” 
Mrs. de Burgh’s little sneer drow up her lip 
wickedly. ‘But you can try, Give me the 
cards ; you can lay them out for me after I have 
shofiied them.” 

With a sort of affection she took the cards 
Jocelyn handed to her. They were her fetish, 
her religion, all she had now of life and living. 

“There,” she said feverishly, when they were 
laid ont fn rows of nine. “There I am, the 
(usen of Spades, Now count nine, and see what 
IL count to, and then count nine from that 
again.” 

* You count to a six of Spades, and that counts 
to the Queen of Clubs.” 

That is just like yesterday, A card of caution, 
and about a woman, I made Moyra do {ft yester- 
day ; count nine from the Queen of Spades every 
way you can, And then count from the nine of 
Hearts, the wish-card |” 

She followed Jocelyn’s quick tapping finger 
with her great, sunken eyes, 

“ Trouble,” she said, “ and schemes, and every 
card of caution in the pack counting to me and 
@ woman. It ought to count to a man; try 
again, and see if it does not.” 

Lying perfectly still, her dark fire-filled eyes 
the only living feature ia the yellow mask of 
worn, passion-lined face, she might have been a 
sorceress of the Middle Ages, with her gorgeous 
ecarlet silks all about her and her thin claws of 
hands ceaselessly rolling and unrolling a scrap of 

aper, 

y * You count to one man, the King of Hearte |” 
she said, full of pity for the strong Intellect 
which had fallen to spelling out the fature with 
painted cards, 

“Yes,” Mrs. de Burgh returned. ‘I alwa: 
count to him; but I don’t know where he is, 
Shuffle the cards and I will find out,” 

" He counts to the Queen of Clubs,” returned 
Jocelyn, wondering who was meant by the King 
of Hearts. 

“A woman?” fretfully. Bat he seems to 
hate her, not to be in love with her. Why can’t 
he marry again, and have a son? Now there is 
only Moyra to have the place, or Gilbert—and 
uelther of them cares a straw for it. They would 
let ib go, I believe, to the firet impostor who 
turocd up end asked for it, Take the wretched 
cards away! I can’t read them,” 
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atering at the sunshine, streaming in 
Bes on the Persian rug, and the carved 
rocm, A subdued murmur of voices 
} coma camy Sexy ong he Ramee br pe 
gleam came into the listless eyes of the 
After all, ehe was not as powerless as 
ght; she could not walk or move, or 
the walls of her room, but she could 
to hear was to know ! 
is suffsca' 1” she cried sud- 
- “Open that door ia the wall there to your 
#, and then you can go Into the conservatory 
pick me every yellow carnation you can see. 
ocelyn had notized the wide archway 
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patiently. 

There, close by the head of my eofa!” she 
said, “It is a ventilator,” dryly; “ib makes a 
draught from the conservatory. O it, and 
then go for my flowers. But don’t hurry back ; 
I will ring when I want you |” 

Jocelyn opened the door after a moment's 
fumbling, and a sort of shallow cupboard stood 
tevealed, but perfectly empty. It not look in 
nly Gane - — be omen. ae she 
scarcely § at it, and departed obediently 
to the conéervatory. She made her way to the 


§ 


far end, where there was a door opening on to a 


wide stone oe, Her own window looked into 
dof the castle, but this was 


izuy pice, She was lookiag 
depth of a hundred feet to where 
a deep languid river — black and oily, Mrs. 
de Burgh’s room and the conservatory made the 
corner of the castle, the east elde looking to the 
mountains, and the north—well, if you had an 
unsteady head, it was not good to look out of the 
north windows ! 

“ How lonely ibis 1” Jocelyn thought. “ Miles 
and miles of mountains, and not a house to be 
seen, And oh, what a dreary, wicked-looking 
country!” She remembered her flowers and 
wenb to gather them, but thoug 
plenty of carnations there was not one yellow one. 
After she had looked thoroughly over every 
flower in the place, the truth floated on her. 
Mrs. de Burgh had known there were no yellow 
carnations ; she had only wanted to get rid of 
acer th panion is deepl: tefal,” she 

nd the companion is deeply gra a 
thought ; “ what a terrible old woman she is, and 
what a history she must have had! I believe she 
looks a little like my miniature, but I dare not 
look now.” And she sat down ona chair by the 
door and gazed dreamily out on the biack 
mountain ranges. 

‘*I wonder, Jocelyn de Bargh,” ahe murmured 
to herself, “if you belong to this big, dreary 

lace | Somehow, I think you do. Oh, if I only 
wa little! Whol am, why Martha was ac 
frightened of the wolf’s mouth, Old women are 
always supposed to be frightened of shadows, I 
suppose Martha must be like all the rest.” Bat 
she said it to quiet her own uneasiness ; Martha 
was anything at all--but 8 coward, the girl 


Inside the big, richly furnished sitting-room 
Mre, de Bargh lay absolutely still on her sofa. 
She was straining her ears for that low murmur 
of voices which had been audible before she bade 
Jocelyn open her “ ventilator,” : 

No one but the cripple herself knew just how 
useful that disused door was to her. Ib had 
been walled up on the other side, and the other 
side was the sitting-room of her younger son, 
Gilbert de a By some oversight there had 
only been the thinnest of wooden partitions put 
up, or was it by design? However it was when 
the door on Mrs, de Bargh’s side of the room was 
open, nota syllable sald on the other side of the 
wall was lost oo her quick ear, 

She lay now and listened, and presently her 





granddaughter's swoet, distinct voice came to her 
as clearly as if the speaker were in the room, 

** Unele Gilbert, my dear,” she eaid, flippantiy, 
“IT wish father would see fib to come home, 
Granny is so cross and fidgety.” 

“Smoke like I do, and you won't mind it s 
much” returned her father’s youoger brother, 
langaldly, “ But { muet say you have the wors; 
of it, It must be no joke to entertain a whole 
housefull of mother’s visitors, and have her 
growling at you all the time you are trying to 
please her.” 


“I can’t please her,” desperately. “ Ob, I wish 
the horrid place went to you from father, Uncle 


|} Gilbert, or else that I were a boy! Gracoy 


an'b forgive me—for being only a girl.” 


|< Hang the I don't want it,”- sharply. 
“1 was out out for « fo; repeat 


and the cares of are not dn my line, 


& . P 
Ish an tom Nt ibe eu 
wThawe wes pases; Se AIM, dow’ 
yey Dick’ sas) eit eos tt! 
There wasn’t anyone ele.” ~S) 


¥ 


3 io Rag nh oes I 
never believed is madness, om boy as 
; ly o 


Iwas. By the way, Moyra, hastily off 


oy 


the subject, “ what’s your Miss wa, Smith, or 
what-do-you-call-her, like?” {9 
“Nice,” emphatically. ‘ Really ae 


lady. I mean to be good to her. © It's funny, 

Unele Gilbert, but somehow her way of speaking 

ew yours ; slow, you know, and weak in the 
2. ’ 

“Cheeky young brat you are,” laughing. 
“You'd better go down and see what everyone's 
at, and do « little hostessing, instead of making 
fun of my infirmities.” 

“Oh, they are all right. All the men are out 
shooting, and I’m going to take Miss Nugent and 
Lady C for an endless drive after 
lancheon ; the Queen does, you know.” 

“Well, get out and see about eal I'n 
going to vislb my respected nt if you'll ring 
for Roberts to. wheel me SS alee this 
ankle! If it ero an I could go out 
shooting like a christian.” 

“Mr. Meredith,” Moyra’s tone sounded 
peculiar, ‘‘ cams over yesterday to ask how you 
were,” 

“I daresay,” shortly, ‘You'd better not let 
granny know. Ring for Roberts now, will you, 
and clear out; and, Moyra,” raising his voice a: 


yesterday 
“Tt he wanted to be a bachelor he should 
then!” teasingly. ‘Take a look at my Miss 
a you go in, and see hme = 
you. i pray gre Miprs ’ 
4 I don’t: honestly she'd like an 
aD: ] 


she was & 1 Why on earth could he 
not adralre Nugent? After-all she had done 
for her sons,— »—the was not getting 
se lipracy se vg phen 

sun- 
light ou ths sores thn etal her visitor ; 
and it waa well for the ‘and peace of 
mind of Gilbert de 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HUGO 4ND ALICIA, 


Two days afterwards Moyra poked her head 
lato Jocelyn’s sitting-room at dusk. 

“Granny says,” she cried, “ that are to 
come downstairs to tea. Uncle Gilbertd won't, 
and Granny fa having Lady Campbell and Miss 
Nugent to tea with her, and says it is not proper 
for me to have tea alone with such wild beasts as 
old Sir Peter Campbell and skinny little Tommy 
Nugent, Ab least, that’s what she meant, 
calmly. You'll come, won't you? You must 
be having a horrid time here in the dark |” 

“No, I was only thinking,” 

She didnot sayshe was wornout, for the cripple 
had been unbearable ever eince the early poat 
had broughther @ letter from her absent son. 

“Don’t think—it's ruin te the complexion! 
And do come down. I really want you.” Moyra 
laughed as she led the way downstairs to a part 
of the house Jocelyn had never eeen, “I didn’s 
alr the fact te Granny because I wanted you to 
come and have @ talk, but Sir Peter fs p ia 
the smoking-room, and Tommy Nugent is 
playing cards with Uacie Gilbert. He sprained 
his ancle the other day in one of his long walks, 
and I didn’t know how he got home unless he 
crawled /” {Conld she only have seen her uncle 
coming home walking painfully with the aid of 
a stick, and the arm of a tail girl who kissed him 
softly as she left him at a safe distance from 
epying eyes.) “That’s why you have never seen 
him,” she ran on. “He fs much y than 
father, and I love him. Granny says father is 
co! home, She heard from him this 
morning.” 


“And was put out all day!” commented | 


Jocelyn, inwardly, but she said nothing, for Miss 

hee had opened a door into a huge square 

It was lined all round with bookcases, sur- 

mounted by ee weapons and stuffed heads 

Turkey carpet covered the 

floor, and a huge fire burned in the old-fashioned 
fireplace, 

There was s round table in the middle of the 
hall, covered with a curfous litter of papers, 
caps, gloves, and belongings. ~The immediate 
nelghbourhood of the fire was made cosy by 
huge ecreeng, and softly lit by pink shaded lamps 
that made spots of rosy colour in the firelight, 
and showed the comfortable chairs, the silver and 
linen of the tea-table standing by the hearth. 

Miss de Burgh seated herself at the table, 
where a pink lamp shed a soft light on her old- 
rose tea-gown—a rose just the colour of her fresh 
warm cheeks—which brovght out the darkness 
rey grey eyes and the shine of her light brown 


“Pull up your chafr and be comfortable |” she 
commanded, “and let us pray that Sir Peter may 
sleep long and soundly and that Granny may not 
weary of ber dear friends |’ 

She glanced shrewdly at Jocelyn’s pale cheeks, 

“I don’t know,” she said, frankly, “ how long 
you are golvg to be able to a it, Ip iso 
eudden freak of y's to have a companion, 
Boe ee 

, o thing for me,” sai lyn, 
ipa “I have to earn my living, you 

iw.” 

“Yes.” Miss de Burgh privately considered 
that to bear with her grandmother all day long 
was earning it somewhat hardly ; aleo, that she 
owed Miss Brown a debt of gratitude for the un- 
wonted freedomn she had enjoyed during the past 
two days, She handed Jocelyn her tea, and 
urged hot tea-cakes on her notice,  - 

“Ib is my kind; I hate your 


i whe dice hen ede ce Ae seat 

way, not really care for anyone 
in the father. I think,” with a 
‘that she really hates 
Uncle Gilbert and me |” 


“Why!” Jocelyr asked, wonderingly. It was 





miniatures hanging round her neck, and the 
knowledge that she, toc, was somehow a de 
Burgh—she could noi keep back the question. 
“Why?” 

** Well, because I am not a boy! The place 
goes to me, you see, not Uncle Gilbert, and she 
doesn’t like him because he seems so indifferent 
to the de Burgh family glory—-and because he 
dissgrees with her about—something.” Pulling 
hoes up rapidly, ' Aren't you ready for another 
cu » 


** Yea!” returned Jocelyn, But though she 
had never tasted such tea she had her second - 
chiefly for the pleasure of seeing Moyra de Burg 
pour it out, The slight white 2, the lovely 
rings, the rose-velvet tea-gown, with tioy edges 
of eable fur for trimming, made a picture which 
fascinated the girl in the ugly black serge. 

“You haven't been out since you came, have 
you!” queried Moyra. “ Uncle Gilbert sald I 
was to tell you that he had arranged with Granny 
for you to go out every day while she was having 
her nap after lunch. Poor Granny, she does 
suffer, She can’) move at all except her hands, 
and that she can’t do even when she has not her 
plaster jacket on, She can play cards and talk, 
that fs all. I suppose,” with compunction, **it 
would make anyone’s tentper uncertain!” 

“Tt is Tory good of Mr. de Burgh to thiak of 
it!” with gratitude, for she longed for 
fresh air and freédom to explore the dark hills 
and the strange paths which must lie among 


them. 
"But I have Repel ctl ge Mg 
P never been out alone.’ 


“No, I suppose you only went out in strings ; 
they do at schools, thank goodness, I 
never was at one!” Jocelyn felt suddenly 

y. How dared she—Jane Brown or Jocelyn 
¢ Burgh, which ever she was, who had been 
turned out of her home becau 


1, who was so sweet and fair, under false pre- 
? Yet if she told her story, where could 
she > and alone? And it was 


ening open-mouthed. No, come what 
ps: gon age onset oa gabe ly find 
out why the wolf's mouth was open for her ; 
why she must be called Jane Brown. And where 
oe ea 
e m a 
the truth, and meet rg eh Baurgh’s eyes with 
oe ce erie a as her own, A 
at the great hall door made her look round 


ly. ' 

“Visitors!” observed Miss de Burgh. ‘ Now, 
I wonder if they are Granny’s visitors—or 
mine! No, don’t go, please. It is somebody I 
—TI want you to mest,” as her quick ear caught 
the sound of voices in the outside hall. 

There was a screen between Jocelyn and the 
|. 8oor, #0 that she could not see who was coming 

in ; but she looked up as two men came Into the 
warm circle of fire lamplight. 

Mies de Burgh’s pink cheek reddened. 

“I thought {6 was you, Willie!” she cried. 
“How do you do, Mr. Meredith ! Miss Brown, 
let me Introduce Lord Huntley, of Holy Cross— 
Mr, Meredith,” 
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fustant, looked down at lap for very shame, 
Somehow she, who was an impostor fn the shoes 
of the real Jane rete Booger boas the 
sweet, keen, sudden glance taller two 
men bestowed on her. 

In the after days it was thus that she 





none of her business ; and yet—with the painted 





ever set In a man’s head !—~locking keenly into 
hers, as though they saw into her very scu! ! 

Lord Huntley was surprised di the way her 
white lids had closed so quickly and shyly fallen 
over her blue, dark eyes. This must be the new 
importation Moyra hed been late for dinner to 
greet two nights ago. She had o strange face 
for a ae pale and weary, and self- possessed. 
But she had beautiful bair and hands, and locked 
& lady ; and there was something oddly familiar, 
too, about the turn of her cheek and chin, 

“ How is Gilbert—getting better?” he asked 
of Moyra. 

“No, I don’t think he fs. Father is coming 
home next week.” Miss de Burgh spoke to Lord 
Huntley, but she looked at Mr. Meredith ; and 
Jocelyn looked at him, too, for the first time, 
and nearly laughed. 

Mr, Meredith was tall, and broad and burly ; 
all his garments were most exquisite, and his 
wavy hair was brushed to resembie satin. But 
ib was so red as to make the beholder wink, and 
his pale, blue eyes were crooked in his rubleund 
countenance. Altogether he was so frankly 
hideous, that he was funny; only the honesty of 
his ugly face redeemed fb. 

**] was going away next week,” he remarked, 
calmly, “ but I don’t think I shall now, This 
neighbourhood will be getting amueing.’’ 

"Every man to his taste,” Miss de Bargh’s 
tone wae dry. ‘' Will you both have tea?" 

“Don’t offer Biily tea; he’s got to go up and 
see Gilbert, and Gilbert will give him whiskey- 
and-soda. It isn’t good for him, but he likes it, 
don’t you, Billy?” And Mr. Meredith’s smile 
was as calmly cheerful as if the tidings of Mr. 
de Bargh’s advent had nob given him « jar. 

“You haven't a good refreshing cheek, have 
you?” The quick laugh in Lord Huntley's eyes 
said much for his friendship with Mr. Meredith. 
“Just ab present, Moyra, I'd like a little ten, if 
Meredith will kindly allow it, And then, by 
Jove! I must go and see Gilbert. There were 
fires on the hill last night !” significantly. 

“Oh dear!” Moyra’s pretty brows wrinkled. 
“That means every man in the place drunk, I 
suppore, and more trouble, and horrid police!” 

** Tt means our dear friends are calmly settlog 
us at defiance !”’ stretching out his band for his 
cup. “God bless Ireland, but I wish she would 
keep hor whisky distillers at home, I don't 
think,” grimly, “‘ that after the last fiasco, we'll 
have any more police; we'll take a band our- 
selves m | finding that pleasant retreat in the 
mountains which is responsible for turning a 
quiet lob of people into a drunken good-for- 
nothing horde.” 

‘©'There | I sald there would be rows,” Moyra 
said crosaly. ‘I suppose if I were a magistrate, 
and had to punish people for fighting and beating 
thelr wives and getting drunk, J should be 
agitated too, but as it fs, I don’t see why you 
bother.” 

Jocelyn was looking at Huntley with great 
puzzled eyes, 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “that there fa 2 
hidden whisky still in the mountains, and that 
you can’t find. it!” 

“Exactly. Set up, as far as we know, by some 
Irishmen who just escaped being caught in the 
same business at home, and took refuge here. 
They might distil all the whisky they liked if 
they would do it quietly, but they’ve demoralised 
the whole country.” 

* Gilbert thinks you’re making a fuss about 
nothing 1” Moyra observed. 

“Well, sometimes I think we are myself, and 
sometimes I don’t,” Huntley returned. “It was 

our father who first started the agitation against 
t, Moyra.” 

“ You only care,” sald the girl shrewdly, “ be- 
cause so far the distillers have been too clever for 
you.” 

Hi laughed, 

wr Moyes — make outr statements,” 
His glance was sweet and kind as it rested on the 

1. “But I believe you're right. I do feel a 

as though I’d been done fn the eye.” 
—_ loves & fight; so low of ” Mr, 
remarked. “Go on, Billy, ,, and inter: 
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" By the way, Willie, Tommy Nugent le 
mony ake 

“Then I'm not,” Lord Huntley sald, drily. 
“I don’t want T Nugent to tell all the 
world that I can’t get rid of some men who are 
camped out on my own land—and what’s more, 
can’t find them !” 

He drew a chair close to Jocelyn’s and looked 
at her with amusement in his keen face. 

“ You must think us a set of savage landiords, 
don’t you 1” he asked as she 


The girl had wonderful eyes, dark violet, and 
80 deep ; It was a pity she was so pale, 
“No, I think it’a rather interesting! . But do 


you mean you’re going to try and raid them your- 
selves 1” 

“Not exactly. Try and find their 
retreat,” lightly, ‘‘and then get the police and 
raid them ! The police were badly used last time, 
and I don’t like having my own tenantry laughing 
ab me,” 

“But if you raid them, won’t there be a 
fight?” 

** Probably,” 

“I wonder what ib would be like to fight. I 
think I could if I tried—if I had to,” said 
Jocelyn. 

Huntley turned and looked at her. Her hand 
was at her throat, feeling the pendant there, and 
she was remembe Martha's words about the 
wolf’s mouth ; but he could not know it. He 
only saw that there was a dark fire In her violet 
eyes, and a sudden colour in her pale cheeks, 
Why, the girl was beautiful ! 

“T have no doubt you could,” he said, slowly.¢ 
‘* But I hops you won’t be called upon to try.” 

“SodoL” The light went out of her eyes as 
quickly as ib had come there; something told 
her that if ever she had to fight, it would be for 
her life, 

To hide her face she took a book of photographs 
from a stand beside her. 

“ Do you want to see the picturesque scenery 
where the distillers flourish }” Huntley asked, 
and she gave an indifferent assent as she opened 
the book. But it was not scenery, but portraits ; 
Jocelyn sat staring at the photograph of a man 
that took up the very first page. Line for line, 
only older, it was the face of the man in her 
minfature. Her mouth felt stiff as she tried to 


speak, 

‘Who is that?” she said at last, her voice 
strange even to her own ears, 

“That!” Lord Huntley was astonished, 
“That is Hugo de Burgh, Miss de Bargh’s 
father,” 

She could not know how piteous were her 
great startled eyes, how white her face In her 
sudden unressoning terror, Huntley felt as if he 
were looking at some harmless animal caught ina 
torturing trap. 

* He—he is not like Mise de Burgh !” Jocelyn 
faltered, 

“No, he is like his mother. Mrs. de Bargh was 
a Loyd—Alicia Loyd.” 

Bat Mies Brown made no answer. 

Alicia! So that was Alicia upstairs and Hugo 

was coming. 
She looked round her like a hunted thing, and 
then saw Huntley carefully looking away from 
her. Was she going to betray herself to the first 
stranger she met ? 

She leaned back pale and composed as before. 
Lord Huntley decided he muat have been dream- 
ing to imagine that she had looked terrified at 
sight of a photograph of Hugo de Burgh ! 

(To be continued.) 








A Most remarkable convent is to be found in 
the catacombs of the Russian cathedral at Kiev. 
Deep down beneath the maguificent cathedral 
are miles of subterranean corridors, lined with 
cells, in which 1500 ascetics perform their daily 
devotion and duties, live, eat, and sleep, in the 
grim company of their dead predecessors. 
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““EDITH’S CHOICE. 


(Continued from page 319.) 
“© Yes,’ he says, ‘for his wife and he to 
a school, as they understood Seton ba tenes tae 


there for years, but the party who kept it, a 
widow, was dead,’ ‘Do you know her name?’ 


BT Pa omy hp tntphenar a like. var 
y e 8 he, after considering a me, 
*T ought i haere the agent ae but 


Annie is eure to remember,’ and he beckoned toa 
young woman who was looking at the cakes and 
things in my shop window, and says she, ‘ Why, 
Pegram,’ after his asking her about ft. 

“* Lor,’ says, 7, ‘you have given mea turn. 
She was my sister, and I wonder what's become 
of the childer.’ ‘There were only two little 
boys, I believe,’ sald his wife, as nice a. young 
woman as ever you saw, ‘and I thiok, dear,’ she 
sald, turning to her husband, ‘Mr. Brown, the 
agent, sald they had been placed in some 
school by the cle , 

Pa I shall = Fag Low about it,” continued 

‘ewton, Ww anxiety respecting her 

nephews, failed by the dim light to notice the 

white face of hercom , aesheleant by the door 
TA have no charit 

for my own sister's 


to or yy ps from 
laroing and charity 
children—not I,” and she was about to bounce 
in to procure her paper, when her eyes falling 
on Edith, “ Lor’, you do look bad!” she said. 
“ Aren't you well }” 

‘Not very,” was the reply, “and I will geb 
home quickly ; but if youdo not mind,I should like 
to know when you hear any news of the P 
for I remember the boys well. May I come and 
see you ?” 

“May you come and see me} What an Idea ! 
Why, I shall only be too glad that you should 
doso. Number 14, Church-street, don’t forget,” 
and handing her a business-card, on which her 
name, address, and calling were plainly dis- 
tinguishable, Mrs, Newton cordially shook the 
extended band, whilst Edith, after having pur- 
veg her paper, hastily returned to her humble 


me. 

Once again in her little room, feeling safe from 
the horrible shadow eyer in her wake, she hasb- 
ened to read the paragraph which had attracted 
her attention, 

Ib was an account of the sudden death of Syd- 
ney Bonfour, on whose body an inquest had been 
held that day, when a verdict ascribing heart 
disease as the cause of the same was returned. 

Of course there was a bei | article, in which 
the noble lineage, the many admirable qualities 
of the deceased were fully commented on; bub 
for Edith there were but the few words which 
told her he was dead, and in that one sentence 
her cup of sorrow was filled to overflowing—his 
neglecv, his perfidy, all swallowed up in the great 
love now buried in his grave, as with a cry of 
agony she fell on the floor, overwhelmed with the 
tide of ,her mighty sorrow. 


CHAPTER IX, 
FIVE YEARS AFTER, 


Frve years have since that night on 
which the landlady discovered Edith pros- 
trate on the floor of her room, to which she had 
been attracted by the sound of her fall, after 
which for two | months she lay between life 
and death, with remembrance of her crime 
forming horrid phantoms around her bed; bub 
youth overcame death, who had fought so hard 
for the victory, and though but the shadow of her 
former self, 
battle of life, 

Her last trinket had been disposed of, and it 
was imperative as soon as she wae able that she 
should obtain a situation without delay, 

This she did as housekeeper to an elderly gen- 
—, where the pay was liberal and the duties 


light, 
Although the buoyant spirits of her youth had 
lefs her for ever, 


she once more arose to fight the 





time had worked wonders, 4 





ill 


very night when | 
last saw you,” said Edith, replying to the las 
question first, “and when I recovered I found it 
necessary that I should seek a situation.” 

**And what about the baby!” asked Mrs, 
Newton. 

“ She is dead,” was the reply. 

And seeing the tears about to start to the 
mother’s eyes, Mrs. Newton refrained from asking 
further; whilst she continued,— 

“You remember what I told you about my 
sister's children! Well, I was as as my 
living with ma," and caliiog to BUI, who was 

me,” to O was 
the shop. “Come here,” sald Mrs, Newton, on 
which the former made hie 2 


rie 
4 
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CHAPTER X. 
. BY HER MOTHER'S GRAVE. 

Tue next morning she asked permission of her 
employer to allow her a day’s holiday, as ehe 
would much wish to visit some friends in the 
country ; and her request being complied with, 
it was early when Edith once more found herself 
ee , repent hel 

It was @ oe oe ige- 
ro log of te fast advancing summer, filling 
the soft air with the fragrance of their new-born 
freshness, and the girl who had known euch 


5 
“ 
: 
j 


discovered the grave of her mother, 

Seating on the beloved mound she care- 
fully selected the lovely blossome, which she at 
onee commenced te arrange in the form of a 
wreath, the tears she could not suppress ever and 
anon falling on their tender leaves, until at last, 
her task completed and the emblem of love placed 
os a why = wah a _ green grase 
over her, and, on 

she fell asleep, with the oun her fair face 
and the songs of birds sounding in ber ears, 
How long she had thus remained ehe knew not, 
but after a time a consciousness, which even in 
her sleep made her feel she was not alone, sud- 
denly aroused ber, when, on opening her eyes 
with a slight scream she could not supprees, they 
fell on the form ef John Hartman, and by his 
side a child, whose golden were tossed 
"S Gh papas ae have Rghtened dees 

‘* Oh, papa, oo have purty lady !” 
said the little one ; but Jack told her to go away 


“You do not fear me, Edith?” he asked, 
reaching out his hand to assist her, “I would 
not harm you, my love; whilet I thank Heaven 
that you are alive!” 

But for a time she was unable to answer him, 
aa, like one dazed she stood, the memniories of 
that fearful night on which she and Jack had last 
met like @ millstream rushed to her brain with 
all the horrors which until then she had almost 
ceased to remember. 

“No, no,” she answered ; “I know you would 
not barm me ; but I am not fit to clasp the hand 
of euch as you—you who are all goodness, and I 
who killei her,” and she pointed to her mother’s 
~ _ Bath, ae cola 

“No, no,” said Jack, before she could 
finish the word, “Don’t say that, my darliog, 
for Heaven in its gooduees saved you that crime. 
You were mad—not answerable for your actions ; 
but ou were innocent of that great sia.” 

“Teit true? Tell me, Jack, is it true?" and 


in her excitement, throwing herself at hia feet, 
she claeped his knees, whilst the teara streamed 
down her white face, repeating the while, “is {t 
true that my child was saved *”’ 

“ Yea, Edith, and is living still.” 

“ Heaven be praised |" was all she could utter, 
when falling back on the green grave her eyes 
closed, and for the moment John Hartman 
feared that she was dead ; but placing his hand 
on her heart he felt that it still beat, and as a 
gentle wind fanned her temples, he could see a 
quiver of the snowy lids, and when she again 
_— her eyes he was still kneeling by her 
& 

The first shock she had felt on seelog him 
having passed, Edith had so far recovered that 
she could calmly listen as Jack told her, how on 
the t she had so madly rushed to the river 


whose 
untl\ later on, when her crouching with 
ida etree, yng ~ Bagrg eon tg 
en protec to the cottage, 
sag pen: cee get a . 
‘Bat my little —what of her?” 
“aa 6 


“TI took her, Edith,” was the reply, “and I 
learnt to love her as once I fondly loved——” 
But be did not com his sentence, for 
Edith knew the name would have uttered, 
when, taking his hand within her own, she 


plored him to forgive ber in the past whilst 
Bearer, nearer, until her head 
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the exception 
town on that day Edith 
informed her master that he must look out for 
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necessity of the occasion, and a fe 
was not backward in making the former a sub- 
stantial present in the form of a cheque for £100 
on the oecasion of her marriage with John 


Bill and Paul have no greater delight than to 
their Sundays at Hillside, both agreeing 
+ Jack was always a regular brick, whilst 
Mrs, Newton's motherly face is ever welcome in 
the home where the little girl Grace Hartman, 
Jack's protégée, is the only mystery. 
(THE END. } 








Pans are made by machines which seem almost 
to think. The steel is cut into ribbons as wide 
as the length of one pen, and these are fed to 
machines which cut out the blanks, then fashion, 
stamp them, split the points, and place the 
maker’s name on the backer. 
~ Ir ie a curfous thing that, given the demand, 
the supply Is usually forthcoming ; nevertheless, 
thie Is a well known economic fact, A few 
months ago we were all beginning to realize that 
though art shades and tones and tints were 
exceedingly effective, yet they had one great and 
lamentable drawback: they would fade with 
astonishing rapidity. However, we need no 
longer mourn over the ravages made by sun, 
duet, and lavndry-mald, we can watch their 
operations with equanimity, for have we not 
Maypole Soap, which dyes any colour, to fall back 
upon? The days of magic are not yet over, for 
in this wonderful product lies a charm which few 
women can resist—Ji cheats Old Time! Yea, tt 
is absolutely unique; no fabric can resist its 
Influence: silk, satin, cotton, wool, all yield to 
fte eubtie force. Discarded gowns are given a 
fresh lease of life, faded ribbons are resuscitated, 
old things are made new, when washed and dyed 
with Maypole Soap. Take our advice, if you wish 





to doHome Dyeing try Maypole Soap in preference 
to the old-fashioned dyes, 





THE RIVAL SISTERS. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL.—(continued.) 


"We will talk about that in the morning,” she 
sald, “I will show you to aroom, The house 
is quite full just now, and I shall have to put 
you in a room with another young girl. Pardon 
the question, but have you had your supper }” 

“No,” replied Lols, frankly, “and I am hungry 
and fatigued.” 

“TI will send you up a bow!) of bread and 
milk, and a cup of nice hot tea,” said the lady. 

“How good you are to me, a perfect 
stranger!” murmured Lois. “I shall be glad 
to pay you for the tea and——” 

The lady held op her white hand with a 
slow gesture. 

'* We do not take psy for anyservices we render 
here, my dear,” she sald. “This is a young 
girls’ temporary shelter, kept up by a few of 
the wery wealthy women in this great town.” 

Lois was very much surprised to hear this ; 
but before she could reply, the lady threw open 
a door to the right, and Lois was ushered iato a 
plain but scrupulously peat spartment fn which 
sat & young girl of apparently her own age. 

" Sleep here in , comfort, and security,” 
sold the lady, oy will have a talk with you on 
the morrow ;” and she closed the door softly, 
leaving Lols alone with the young girl ab the 
window, who had faced about and was regarding 
her eagerly. 

“Tam awfully glad you are come,” she broke 
in, quickly; “it was terribly slow cocupying 
this room ali alone, as I told the matron awhile 

It coomsa she tock pity on me and sent you 
here. But why don’t you ait down, girl? You 
look at me as though you were not Ds prmpmoge 
struck with my face, and took a dislike to me at 
first sight, as most people do.” 

She was correct in her surmise. Lois had taken 
@ dislike to har, she scarcely knew why. 

She took the proffered seat, explaining that ehe 
might be an occupant of the room bat @ short 
time, as she was expecting her husband ‘to call 
for her every moment. Then followed jhe re- 
cital of her hasty marriage and her trip to the 
costumiler’s, and how she had missed her husband 
somehow, and had walted for him until the on- 
coming storm had driven her to take shelter at 
the nearest place. The girl scarcely waited 
until she had finished ere she broke out into a 
laugh which was so uproarious Lols was fright- 


"That story would do to tell to the marines 
or some country people ; but, for goodness sake, 
don’t tell it to me, don’t! I’ve been there myself, 
and I don't attempt to cover up anything—I 
call a spade a spade.” 

Lois looked at her in such genuine amazement 
that the girl burst out laughing louder and 
longer than before. 

Do you not believe me !—do you doubt my 
word!” asked Lols, rising indignantly to ber 
feev, her face flushing. 

** Well, no, if you will have the truth,” langhed 
the girl. “ Buteit down, Don’t get huffy. We 
have both had much the same sort of expereince, 
soshould be the better friends for it. I'll tell 
you my story ; it can be told in a few words. 

“I was a poor working-girl, with notions 
which did not befit my station in life. Instead 
of looking about me among the rough but honest 
young fellows who worked for a living like my- 
self, I wanted a different kindof husband. One 
night, coming home from work, » white: handed 
aristocrat flirted with me while passing me in 
the street, and I~I answered it, Mind, I knew 
no better ; I had not read books or papers that 
put girls on their guard sgainst such acquaint- 
ances. I thought the man had fallen in love 
with me, 

" When he asked me te have supper at a swell 
restaurant we were just passing, I accepted, glad 
of the chance to get a good meal, for at home it 
was nothing but salt pork and potatoes all the 
year round. 

“ He ordered wine, and the waiter afterwards 
said be eaw him put a white powderin it. Well 
I drank it, and knew no more. 
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“ The next day a policeman found me roaming 
about the streets dalf dazed and crazy. 
in a half-stupor, I faintimremembered all that 
had taken place, and I’ve been looking for that 
handsome, smooth-tongued stranger ever since. 
I walk the streets day and night ; but some time 
Ishall find him, and—well, never mind what 
will happen then ; I don’t believe in waiting for 
rome unknown power to mete out vengeance, 
though the poets says,— 

** T know that each sinful action, 
m. surely as night brings slade, 


sometimes, somewhere re 
Tho’ the hour be long deiayed.’” 

oe listeniog In wonder not unmixed 
wit . 

** Since that hour, fate, the whole world, every- 
thing and everybody has been agalast me, I 


was turned out of my place In the factory ; nob 
ath Sows known would speak to me, and— 
’ 


sheer desperation 1 have been going | °*@° 


from bad to worse, In the moments when I’m 
not laughing or singing or drowning my troubles 
i ee eS — oe . ree 
only sighteen, an night b 
I wish I could die, ig dao i 


“I threw myeelf {In front of a trolley car 
last night, bata policeman reecued me and 
brought me here, But it hasn’t done me much 
good, I have had too much time to think over 
my troubles,” 


y 

Lois forgot her own trials and anxlety in 
listening to the sorrowful story of this hapless 
creature, 

“Why don’t you try to find work In some 
other factory or some shop!" asked Lois, 


y: 

“My clothes are so shabby, my appearance 
is against me. No one wants to employ a girl 
whose dress is all tatters,”* 

A sudden thought came to Lois, and she acted 
on the impulse, 

“ Here,” she sald, pulling out her pocket-book 
—‘‘here is five pounds, Geta dress and try to 
find work. The money is nota loan, ft ia a gift.” 

The girl had hardly heard the words ere a ery 
of amazement feil from her lf She was eye- 
ing the well-filled pocket-book with a buraing 
gaze, 





CHAPTER -XXXIII. 
Tas girl took the money which Lois handed to 


her, her eyes following every movement of the 
white hand that placed the parse back in her 


eb, : 

"You musb be rich to have so much money 
about you,” she said, slowly, with a laugh that 
grated harshly on Lols’s sensitive ears, 

“It ie not mine,” sald Lois, simply; “ it fs 
my hueband’s, and represents all the years of 
toil he bas worked, and all the rigid economy he 
has practised.” 

The gitl looked at her keenly. Could it’ be 
that ehe was simple enough to believe that the 
man who had dererted her so cruelly had married 
her? Well, let her believe what she chose, {b 
was no business of hers, 

The bow! of bread and milk and tbe cup of tea 
were sent up to Lols, and she disposed of them 
with a bh ess that amused her companion, 

“*T am afraid you will not sleep well after eat- 
ing 20 late,” she said with a great deal of anxiety 
in her voice, 

“TI shall rest all the better for taking the hod 
milk. {& fall asleep generally as soon as my head 
touches the pillow, and I do not wake until the 
next morning. Why, if the house tumbled down 
around me, I belleve that I would not know it. 
I will remove my jacket, to keep it from wrink- 
ling.” " 

This information seemed to please her com- 
panion, She breathed a sigh of relief, and an 
ominous | oe crept into her smal! black eyes. 

‘* Bat I do not want to go to sleep to-nighé,” 
added Lols In the next breath. “I shall ait 
the window, with my face pressed against the 
pane, watching for my—my husband,” 

Her companion, who had introduced herself as 
Margery Brown, cried ous hastily : 

"Don’t do that, You will took like a washed- 


by | is not honest, We 
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out, wilted flower by to-morrow, if you do, and 
your—your husband won't like that. Men only 
care for women when they are fresh and fair. Go 
to bed, and I will sit up and watch for you, and 
wake you when he comes ; though !t’s my opinton 
he wou’t come until to-morrow, for fear of disturb- 
ing you.” 

Bat Lofs was firm fn her resolve. 

**He may come any minute,’’ she persisted, 
drawing her chair close to the window, and peer- 
ing wistfully out into the storm. 

But a tired feeling, caused by the great excite- 
ment she had undergone that day, ab length 
began to tell upon her, and her eyes drooped 
wearily in eee to keep them 


open, and at last, little by little, they closed, and | in 


the long, dark, curling lashes, heavy with unshed 
tears, lay still upon the delicately rounded 


Margery Brown bend forward, watching her 


ly. 

‘Asleep st last,” she muttered, rising from 
her seat and the room with a stealthy, 
cat-like movement, until she reached Lots’s side. 

Bending over her, she laid her hand lightly on 
her shoulder. 

Lois stirred uneasily, muttering something in 
her sleep about ‘* him so fondly,” the last 
of the sentence ending in a troubled sigh, 

“They used to tell me that I had the strange 
gift of being able to mesmerize people,” she 
oe ed. “We will seeif I candoftnow. I'll 
try it.’ 

Standing before Lois, she made several passes 
with her hands before the closed eyelids. They 
trembled slightly, but did not open.. Again and 
again those hands waved to and fro before Lois 
with the slowness and regularity of a pendulum. 

‘*Ab, ba!” she mattered at length under her 
breath, ‘‘ she sleeps sound enough now.” 

She laid her hand heavily on Loia’s’ breast. 
The gentle breat did not abate, and with a 
slow movement the hand slid down to the pocket 
of her dress, fumbled sbout the folde for a 
moment, the reappeared, tightly clutching the 
well-filled purse, 

“You can sleep on as comfortably as you like 
now, my innocent little fool!” she muttered. 
**Good-night, and good-bye to you.” 

Hastily donning Lois's Tacket and hat, the girl 
stole nolselesaly from the room, closing the door 
softly after her. 

So exhausted wae Lole, she did nob awaken 
until the sunshine, drifting into her face in a 
flood of golden light, forced the long black lashes 
to open. 

For an instant she was bewildered as she sat up 
in her chair, looking about the small white room ; 
but In a moment she remembered al! that had 


transpired. 

She saw that she was the sole occupant of the 
apartment, and concluded that her room-mate 
must have gone to breakfast ; but neato ga 
with this discovery, she saw that her jacket an 
hat were oe 

She wag mystified at first, loath to believe that 
her ‘companion could have appropriated them, 
and left the torn and ragged articles she saw 
hanging in their place. 

As she rose from her chair, she discovered that 
ber pocket was hanging inside out, and that the 
pocket-book was gone! 

For an instant she was fairly paralyzed, Then 
the white lips broke into a scream that broughb 
the matron, who was just passing the door, 
quickly to her side. 

In a hysterical voice, as soon as she could com- 
mand herself to articulate the words, she told 
the good woman what had happened. 

The matron listened attentively. 

“T never dreamed that you had méney about 
you, my poor child,” she said, “or I would have 
suggested your lea it with me. I worried 
afterwards about putting you in this room with 
Brown ; but we were full, and there 

p for it. That is her great fault. She 

led sight  edsinn. tame as 
a to me fora t's | gz, I could no 
ton bir away. The front door is never locked, 
and those who come here can leave when they 
like. We found it standing open thie morning, 
ind we felt something was wrong. 





oe 


Bat Lois did not hear the last of the sentence, 
With a cry she fell to the fioor at the matron’, 
feet in a death-like swoon. 

Kind bands rafeed her, placed her on the couch, 
and administered to her ; but when at length the 
dark eyes opened, there was no glance of recogui- 
tion in them, and the matron knew, even before 
she called the doctor, that she had a case of 
brain-fever before her. 

This indeed proved to be a fact, and {b was 
many 8 long week ere a knowledge of events 
transpiring around her came to Lols. 

Daring the interim, dear reader, we will follow 
the fortunes of Pailip Desmond, the young 
— for whom Lois had watched and waited 


When he wae picked tp anconscious after the 
collision, he was recognised by eome of the parsen- 
gers and conveyed to his owa home. 

It seemed that be had sustained a serious scalp 
wound, and the doctors who bad been called in 
een looked anxiously into each other's 


ces, 

" A delicate operation will be necessary,” said 
the most experienced physician, ‘and whether it 
will result in life or death, I cannot say.” 

They recommended that his relatives, if he hod 
any, be sent for. It was soon ascertained tha: 
his mother and sister were tra about the 
Continent. The next person 
not more interested, was the young 
betrothed to marry: 


she was sent for ith ll pos arte i 


The messenger’s was quite opportune, 
as at that very moment Mre. P. ané her 
daughter Trixy were having an spirited 
war of words. 

** Doctor Desmond bas not shown up for over 
a week now,” the elder woman was “and 


I know what that means ; he intends to break off 
the engagement, and the cards all out for the 
pm like fainting at the thought of the 
disgrace of tt, 

or haatn te coustee tar tame 
omeroy aea- eyes ly ing. 
T would hunt him down snd shoct 


“Oh. no, 20, nol” exclaimed Mre. Pomeroy, 
“A girl should never do any- 
thing like that ; there’s the law.” 

4 would ttke the law into my own hands,” 
. “He should nob live to woo 
gr te woman.” 

Her had apparently not heard the latter 

3 

“T have always been that you did not let 
Claire win him. She fs different from you—not 
so taking at first, but her lovers do not tire of 
her ae quickly a2 yours always do.” 

“Thank you for throwing It up In my face,” 
retorted Trixy. : 

"You know it is but too trae, Of course, I wish 
it were bud you know as well as I do 
that you have failed to attract some of the best 


jppened 
wealthy young Doctor Desmond. 
Treixy flushed crimson to the very roots of her 


- yellow hair, 


She had carefully kept the truth of how that 
engagement came about locked in her own breast, 
saying to herself: ‘ Whabd they do not know 
will not hurt them.” They should never learn, 


that evers girl attempted. Ba . 
There was exu!tatfon enough in that thought for 
her. 


“Your sister oe 5 Bony rol ae 

1 since,” wed Mrs. oy, y 
Shs will ant edmslt it, but I know, and you 
know, too, that she lost her heart to Doctor 
Desmond at first eight.” 

“Then she was a fool!” declared Miss Trizy, 

. ‘ Fashionable mameoas nowadays warn 

their daughters to never lose thelr hearts to any 
young man until he has proposed! Is it my 
oO the dashing young doctor preferred 
=e ' ; 

Mre. Pomeroy’s reply wae cut short by the 
entrance of » eervact bearing » message for ber 
daughter Trixy. 
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claimed, exeltedly. . 
Pe con ow Fp Pim nny pe 
mother. 4 "0 be proper to 
an Ticnane beeen ties ae cea 
Tot 8 annoyance, 
he was sent for ties tooliton ‘aanal on ~ 
and he was , & little later, to see the 
vision of blonde loveliness that came hurrying 
down the broad stone steps in the wake of her 


mother. 

eee _ no heart,” was his 
men ery 
waited an hour, knowing thelr lover lay at the 
point of death, Bat it’s none of my business, 
though Ido wish noble young Doctor Desmond 
had made a better selection for a wife.” 

The cab whirled rapidly on, and soon reached 
Doctor Desmond’s, 

Triny looked.« little frightened, and turned 
pale under her rouge when she saw the group of 
a pb 8 evidently awaiting her 


“Our patient has recovered consciousness,” 
Tadlog her forward.“ Hl te bepalog’pltfally to 
I ig her . e tifally to 
ace someone—of course It pee eS pe 
one who fs waiting for him.” 

“Of course,” repeated Trixy. “There {2 no 
pe use {nterested in seeing as 
mo hg 

And quite alone, she entered the inner apart- 
ment where Philip Desmond lay hovering between 
life and death, 


—_——————— 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Rome a> {nto bine Pine Deters wae 
ushered wasso dimly was obliged 
to take the second glance about ere she could 
dls where the couch was on which Phill 
Desmond lay, The next moment she was bend- 
ing over and lamenting so loudly 
that the doctors  outalde were obliged to 
go to her and tell her that this outburst might 
prove fatal to thelr patient in that critical hour, 

Philip Desmond was looking up at her with 
dazed eyes. He recognised her, uttered her 
game, . 

* Was fb to-night that I left your house, after 
ee ones Coe eeearinge wie te take piace }” 

Miss Pomeroy humoured the idea by anewering 
‘'¥Yes,” Instead of telling him that the visit he 
referred to had taken place several weeks before 

y. inten f was to have been cur weddivg-day,” 
ahe 60 “and now you are ill—very fl, But, 
Philip,” she whispered, bending down aad utter- 
ing words rapidly in his ear,“ it could tak 
place just the same, bere and now, if you are 
willing, I sent a note tos minister to come here, 
and he may arrive at any moment, When he 
comes, shall I speak to him about ib?” 

He did not answer ; he was trying to remember 
something, trying, oh, so hard, to remember some- 
thing that ley like a weight on his mind. 
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“* Yes,” she persisted. ‘*I want you to keep 
your solemn vow that you would make me your 
wife ; and—and delays are dangerous.” 

“ Then it shall be as you wish,” he murmured, 
faintly, fa an almost inaudible voice, ihe effort to 
speak being so great asx to cause him to almost 
loge consciousness, 

Treixy quickly from Philip's bedside out 
‘to the adj room. 

“Mr, Desmond wishes our marriage to take 
place here and now,” sheannounced. “' A minister 
will be here directly, When he arrives, please 
show him to Doctor Desmond's bedside.” 

Mamma Pomeroy smiled and nodded her ap- 
} ome in a ificant way aa she caught her 

ghter’s eye for a second, The doctors looked 
at one another in alarm. 

"tI do not see how it can take place just now, 
Mies Pomeroy,” said one, quietly, “ We have 
very dangerous and difficult operation to perform 
upon your betrothed, and each momont it is 
delayed reduces his chance of recovery. We must 
ue him under chloroform without an iuztant’s 

y.” 

" And Ieay thatit shall not be done until after 
the ceremony has been ormed,” de- 
clared Trixy, furiously ; adding, epitefully : 
"You want to cheat me out of becoming Philip 

‘s wife. But I defy you ! you cannot do 
ft! He shall marry me, in spite of you all!” 

The good doctorg, all gentlemen of the greatest 
Integrity, looked, as felt, amazed at her want 
of feeling, and shocked by this outburst. 

In vain the more diplomatic Mre. Pomeroy at- 
tempted to wink warningly at her daughter. 
Trizy purposely avoided looking in her direction, 
and she was obliged to speak out quickly, 

** My daughter is so much in love with her be- 
trothed, do not wonder at her eagerness in this 
matter, gentlemen,” she entreated. ‘‘Try to 
imagine yourself in her place,” she added, sweetly. 

But the physician whom she appeared to address 
turned to saying sternly : 

“Where there is great love there fs always 
solicitude, madam. see nine nate has a very 

a ce, girl who loved a man 

for hal al Wc yg dr pad 7 ytadly a degadnabng 

within her power, would urge any opera- 
tion to take place in order to relieve hiro.” 

Mrs, Pomeroy looked greatly disconcerted. In 
Trixy’s face she could read dogged determination. 

“The marrisge shall take piace at once,” she 
declared. ‘Doctor Daemond wishes 1b, and so do 
a Five minutes’ delay in performing the opera- 


“ May mean death to him,” rejoined the doctor 
to whom this conversation was " And 
being aesured of this, do you etill wish the opera- 
tion deferred until after the marriage?” 

“I do,” returned Trixy, doggedly, flushing. 

At that moment there was a commotion out- 
aide, The minister had arrived. 

Trixy herself rushed forward to meet him ere 
the doctors could have an opportunity to exchange 
a word with him, and conducted him at once to 
the sick man’s bedside, explaining that her lover 
had met with av accident, and that he wished to 
be married to her without a moment's delay. 

** T shall only be to pleased too serve you both,” 


iy 


the good man, 
“You ‘must make haste, sir,” urged Miss 
Pomeroy, sharply, “ Ses, is beginning to 


The minister did make haste. Never before 
were those solemn words so rapidly uttered. 

How strange it was that fate should have let 
that ceremony on to the end which would 
spread ruin and desolation before it ! 

The last words were uttered. The minister 
slowly, but solemnly, pronounced Trixy Pomeroy 
Philip Desmond’s lawfully wedded wife, 

The rey o, did not congratulate the bride, but 


uld to hie nostrile, while another escorted the 
» the bride, and her mother from the 
apartment, 
“ Remain in this room as quietly as posalble,” 
urged the doctor, in aw ‘ 
you know at the earliest possi 


“and I will let 
moment whether 


it will be life or death with your husband, Mre, 
Desmond.” 

The minister was due at the sick-bed of a child, 
and departed, wishing the bride all happiness, and 
expressing the hope that her young husband 
would be spared to her. 

When the door closed after him, and Mre. 
Pomeroy found herself alone with her danghter, 
she held out her hand. 

**T congratulate you with all my heart, Trixy,” 
she whispered, excitedly. ‘‘No matter what 
happens now, you are heir to his thousands, and 
one of the richest women in all London, It was 
cleverly managed. But you would not have 
thought of sending the messenger for the nearest 
mainister if it had not been for me,” 

“You are entitled to all the credit, mother,’’ 
returned Trixy, ‘‘I care little enough how it 
came about, now that I am his wife. I shall 
know how to spend the money, uever fear, 
mother ;” and she laughed a harsh laugh that 
was most unpleasant to hear. 

“T hope, now that you are rich, you will do 
something for your sister Claire,” remarked Mrs. 
Pomeroy eagerly, “if ehe does not find someone 
soon, she will be an old maid, Doctor Desmond 
must be quite chummy with all the young 
millionaires, You must get him to give little 
affaira, and invite them, and introduce them to 
your sister,” 

**Of course I can try it,” returned Trixy ; 
“but as for compelling him to drag his friends 
here to introduce to Claire, why, I'm afraid he 
will decline, He is obstinate, and has a strong 
will of his own, you know.” 

“You must take the reins io your own hands 
from the outsed,” warned her mother, ‘If you 
don’t, you will rue ft, Ineist upon having your 
own way, gain your point at any cost.” 

*' There are men and men,” said Trixy, ‘Some 
you can coax into giving you your own way. 
There are others as firm asa rock, and just as 
unbending. I feel sure Doctor Dezmond is one 
of the latter. But if he dies under this opera- 
tion,” she ruminated, ‘'I shall be a young widow, 
and in the market myeelf, and I would not think 
of taking Claire about with me, for we would 
be all the time clashing—both wanting all the 
attention from the men.” 

“You ought to give Claire the first chance, in 
that event,” declared her mother, energeticaliy. 
“Tf you are a rich widow, you can afford to stand 
back for a season or two.” 

**T could afford to, but I wouldn’t choose to,’ 
replied her daughter, uttering that little jaugh 
again that was ec unpleasant to hear, 

And as it echoed through the room, the door 
quickly opened, and two of the doctors stood on 
the threshold. 

Both heard the laugh, and turned to each other 
with a flush of indignation on their stern faces, 
and looked keenly ato each other's eyes, a8 much 
as 60 say : 

“Te this young woman a fiend incarnate, that 
we hear a careless laugh on ber lips at this moment, 
when he whom she pretends to love is hovering 
between life and death }”’ 

Trixy knew that they must have heard her. 
She sprang to her feet, and had the grace to at 
least look confused. 

* Well, doctor,” she cried, looking from one 
to the other, " what tidinge do you bring me! 
Am I a wife ors widow $” 

“ Five minutes’ time will decide that question, 

;” said one, impressively. “ We have 
performed the operation. It rests with a Higher 
Power whether I will be life or death.” 

And the doctor who had spoken took out his 
watch, and stood motionle:s as a statue while it 
ticked off the fatal minutes. 

At that moment a beautiful but poorly clad 
young girl was walking wearily up the fashionable 
avenue, looking esgerly at , on door, as thovgh 
searching for some particulft number. 

When she reached Doctor Desmond's oftice 
she paused. 
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OHAPTER XXXV. 


For 6 moment Margery Brown—for it was she 
—hesitated before Doctor Desmond’s house and 
looked curiously at the palatial pile of brown stone 
and the great arched windows, 

She had found Philip Desmond's address ou « 
card in the pocket-book she had taken from the 
soning Lois, and curiosity impelled her to locate 

m, 


For one moment her brilliant little black eyes 
heve a strange lookin them, The impulse was 
strong upon her to enter this gay young doctor’s 
office, and coolly tell him of the contempt she had 
for bin for wrecking the life of the innocent young 
giri she had robbed. But on second thought, she 
concluded that it was best not to interfere. 

What was this Lois to her, after all, that she 
should give so much thought to her? No doubt 
ehe would drift down the same path thatso many 
hapless, deceived girls had drifted, struggle 
against going from bad to worse fora little while, 
then lose heart and hope, and float with the tide. 

Why should she interfere? It could do no 
good to Lois, She turned away with a sigh, and 
went her way, little dreaming that within that 
house, at that particular moment, the young 
doctor’s life was being measured by his fluttering 
heart-beate, as the doctors stood, with white, 
grave faces, looking at the watches they held fn 
their hands, 

Trixy Pomeroy and her mother watched their 
faces keenly, 

The time is up. They open the Inner door 
reluctantly. The two doctors, bending over their 
patient, look up with a smile, 

“The heart still beate,” they whisper. ‘ He 
will live.” 

And this is the intelligence thai is carried out 
to the young bride, the words breaking in upon 
her in the st of her selfieh calculations, 

She did not love Philip Desmond, Any genuine 
passion in her breast had been coolly nipped in 
the bud by his indifference, which had stung her 
to the quick. 

She could not make him jealous, She knew 
that he would have been only too relieved if she 
had fallen in love with someone else, and had 
been taken off his hands. 

He always treated her in a cool, lordly manner 
—® manner that alwaye impressed her with his 
superiority. She was obliged to acknowledge 
him her master ; she could never make him her 
slave. 

And now he was to live, and she was his wife. 
She would share his magnificent home, all the 
grandeur that his position would bring to her. 
She had been brought up to regard money as the 
one aim of existence, Money she must have. 
She coveted power, and she was girl of the world 
enough to know that money meant power. 

** Yes, he will live; but whether he will cain 
his fall reasoning powers is a matter the future 
alone can decide,” the doctors deciare, 

Two long months, and Doctor Desmond is 
slowly convalescing. His young wife flite about 
the room, a veritable dream in her dainty lace- 
trimmed house-gowns, baby ribbons tying 
back her yellow curls. But he looks away from 
her toward the window with a h, 

He has married her, and he tells himself over 
and over again that he must make the best of it. 
Bat “ making the best of it’’ is indeed a bitter 
pill, for she is not his style of woman. 

During the time he has been convalescing, he 
has been studying her, and as one trait after 
another unfolds itself, he wonders how it will all 
end. 

He sees she bas & passiopate craviog for the 
admiration of men. She makes careful toilets in 
which to receive his friends when they call to in- 
quire after bis health ; and last, bub not least, she 
bas taken to cycling, and actually appears before 
him in bloomers. 

What would his haughty old mother and his 
auetere sister say when they learned this } 

There had been quite an argument between the 
youog bueband and “Trixy on the day he had 
received his mother’s letter informing him of her 
return from abroad, and her intense amazement 
at hia hasty marriage. 


“T had always hoped to persuade you to let 





me pick out a wife for you, Philip, my darling 
eon,” she wrote. ‘'I can only ou have 
chosen wisely when you took the to your 
own hands. Come and make usa visit, and bring 
oo you. We are very anxious to 
meet her.” 


Trixy frowned as he read the letter aloud, 

“ Barmineter will be a most miserable place to 
etay a week in,” shesaid, ‘‘ But there is one 
comfort, the roads about there are excellent for 
bicycling.” 

‘*You surely do not intend to take your wheel 
to my mother’s home, knowing her prejudice 
egainet them?” 

“ And why not, pray?” returned Trixy, with 
rising temper. ‘Do you suppose I am going to 
forego my only because of the whim of 
an over " old lady? No indeed; 
though I suppose she'll be horrified with my new 
oll p t 

™ persuasion cause you to forego 
your bicycle along ?” he asked in a low voice. 

“No,” she repeated, with a filppant toss of her 
yellow curls, 

“Then I command you not to take it!” he 
said sharply, his voice vibrating harshly through 
the elegant apartment, ‘* Please consider this 
That Nabe of the dissensions tha 

That was the g ons that 
were to end In a tragedy. 

Never in this world were two united who were 
so unsuited to each other. Why did the fates 
that are supposed to have the love affairs of 
mortals in charge, allow the wrong man to marry 
the wrong woman ! 

There was one thing over which Trixy was ex- 
ceedingly jubilant, and that was his loss of 
memory. That he bad known such a personas Lois 
Davis, the old basket-maker’s beautiful daughter, 
was entirely obliterated from his mind. 

Someone had mentioned the great tenement 
house fire in Philip Desmond's presence, and the 
fact that quite a quaint character, a tipsy basket- 
maker, had lost his life therein ; bub the young 
doctor looked up without the slightest gleam of 
mi drifting through bis brain, Not even 
peeaiys person who was telling him the story 
went on to say that the great fire accomplished 
one good result, however, and that was the wiping 
out of the wine-house of Horace Fane & Son. 

** Fane—Horace Fane! It seems to me that I 
have heard that name before in connection with 
some unplessant transaction,” sald Dr. Desmond, 
slowly. 

“Oh, no doubt You’ve probably read the 
name {in the papers connected with some street 
brawl. Horace Fane, the son, is a well-dressed 
black guard.” 

“Before going to see your mother, why nob 
spend a few weeks st Brighton with Trixy?” 
suggested Mrs, Pomeroy to the doctor. “You 
know she has not been away ou her wedding: trip 

et.” 
. He lavghed a dry, mirthless laugh. 

*' She can go if she likes,” he replied. ‘I can 
endure it.” 

Mrs. Pomeroy bit her Hp to keep back the 
angry retort, but wisely made no reply. 

“Tt will never do to have the least disagree- 
ment with my wealthy, haughty son-in-law, if I 
can help ft,” she sald to herself. ‘ Especially os 
my husband is {n such sore straits, and may have 
to come to bim for aioan apy day.” 

The following week Philip Desmond and his 
bride reached Brighton. The season was at its 
height. The hotels were filled to overflowing ; 
everyone who intended going to Brighton wes 
there now, and all seemed carried away on the 
eddying current of pleasure. 

The sun never shone upon a more dazzling 
sight than the stylish turnouts, their burnished 
harnesses, all selitter, enhancing the beauty of 
the high-stepping roadsters ; the dainty young 
beauties reclining among the drab-velvet cusbions 
beside a haughty mamma or stern papa; the 
hundreds of belles promenading the beach ip 
their white dresses ~~ Loprmum. ~—— may 
carryip asols, e groups on the Fron’ 
orient salened the panorama, though with the 
express purpose, as they loitered there, of being 
seen Instead of eceing. 

As might be expected, the arrival of Philip 
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Desmond, heir to a million of money, and his 
bride caused a ripple of interest even in gay 
Brighton, 

The seelsty papers duly chronicled thelr arrl- 
val, and described the bride’s beauty and mag- 
nificent toilets in glowing style, and went over in 
full the details of their romantic marriage. 

Youog Mrs. Desmond—née the pretty Trixy 
Pomeroy—planged into the vortex of pleasure, 
avd if her greed for admiration was not satisfied 
with the attention she received, it never would be. 

It was no uncommon thing to hear her spoken 
of, as the season advanced, as the married belle, 
and, as the days slipped by, nob a few spoke 
of her as the married flirt. 

“ What can Philip Desmond be se about 
to allow his wife to receive the attention she does 
from other men }"’ said one gentleman to another 
at a gathering where the beautiful Mrs. Philip 
Desmond, the bright, particular atar of the even- 
ing, was receiving attention from her nureerous 

wirers. 


“ Philip does not seem to see it. If he does, 
be is strangely indifferent,’ was the reply. 

In the crowded ball-room, where pleasure runs 
riot, and the two mighty tribes meet, one to 
bore, the other to be bored ; at the festive board ; 
on the gay promenade, young Mrs, Desmond’s 

elicited similar 


conduct remarks, and was much 
commented upon. 

And , husband and wife chose different 
friends, Many a gay, debonaire man claimed the 


acqualutance of jolly Trixy Desmond who had not 
met her austere young husband, and did not care 
to, for that matter ; for, if Philip were of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, and looked into their ante- 
cedents and reoord, he might not be inclined to 
recelye them with euch friendliness as his wife 
did, 

Young Mrs. Desmond knew no restraint, Her 
society was everywhere sought after, She waa 
courted in every direction, and she took it al] as 
her just due, by virtue of her marriage with the 
handsome m and all the girls were exvy- 
ing her, sighing to one another : 

“ Oh, how handsome he is |—how elegant! and 
what a lordly manner he has! But, best of all, 
he lets his wife do just as she ‘$n 

Bat the older and wiser ones shook their 
<r declaring they scented danger 

ar 0 . 

Little did they dream that the terrible calamity 
was nearer than they had anticipated. 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIZ. 








Morner: “ What in the world ever 
you to give Mr. Bingo a razor?” Daughter : 
He never seems to realize how tender my face 
is,” 

“So Jack’s affair with the elderly heiress is 
off?” ‘' Yes; he was fool enough to ask her 
why Fate had not thrown them together twenty 
years ago.” 

Pourcek Macistrars: “Have you ever seen 
the prisoner abd the bar?” Witness Stephens : 
" Never, your worship ; but I’ve seen him when 
I strongly suspected he’d been at It.” 

Minnie: *‘ What frands these beggars are, I 
met a ‘blind’ man who sald, ‘ Please give me a 
penny, beautiful lady.’” Mamie: “ Yes, he said 
that to make you think he really was blind.” 

Mrs ve Sour (an ): “I want ou to keep 
your dog out of my Mrs, De Smart. It’s 
fnil of fleas.” Mrs, Smart: “ Mercy on me! 
Fido! Come here, sir! Don’t you go into that 
house again. It’s full of fleas,’ 

Mrs, Mveains: “And so you are an actor? 
What are you now!” Handsome 
Stranger: “The dual réle In the “ Corsican 
Brothers.” Mrs. Moggins: ‘Oh, yes, I've seen 
that, and IT remember there was a duel in it,” 

= lage sage paren Boggle 
to nevigate a 
Scholar s° "A balloon.”” Teacher: “ Correct, 


“TI paieve,” sald the candidate, “that my 
country calls me.” “If you are alluding to that 
noise you heard just now,” said the old farmer, 
**you are somewhat mistook. It was nothing 
but the old mule a-braying in the back yard.” 


asingle truth before we were married.” Mrz 
Nawed : ‘' Oh, George, you weren’t quite so bad 
as all that, Don’t you remember you always 
ueed to say you were unworthy of me!” 
Friend: “Good-morning, John! The girl 
told me to come upstairs, Busy packing your 
trunk, I see.” Married Man: ' Yes. Help me to 
get It strapped, quick,” Friend: ‘'‘ What's the 
hurry” ied Man: ‘' We are going to 
the seaside, This is my trunk, and, as you see, 
{t in full clear to the top, but if my wife happens 
to come in before it’s strapped, she'll crowd half 
a ton of her things Into it,” 

“ Listen,” she said, “and I will tell you my 
story.” “Don’t! don’t}” he sald, in a voice 
that shook in emotion. ‘' Remember, that we 
are now strangers!" ‘You shall hear ft,” she 
hissed, “Not here! Spare me—epare me in 
pity’s name!” ‘'] have no pity for such as 
you,” He buried his face in his hands aud she 
told him her story—aye, without skipping o 
page, from the preface clear through to the 
thirty-seventh chapter, And when the grey of 
twilight came, the authoress laid the manuscript 
on the editor’s prostrate form and strode away. 


Nowep : “ According to you, I never told yon | 


“Privates Wocas, your mother will nod be 
buried for at least seven days yet, and to put you 
in asober train of thought for the occasion I 
award you forty-eight hours In ceils and fourteen 
days pack drill, Right about turn! Quiek 
march |” 

“Tuane isa tide in the affairs of men,” ssid 
the man who habitually quotes Shakespeare, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune,” 
“Yes,” replied the man who had married an 
heiress, “JI remember the tide that led to my 
fortune well.” “What tide was that?” “It 
was eventide, and we were sitting in the garden.” 
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Now what iethe man who navigates the balloon 
called?” Scholar: “ A balloonatic,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Empress Frederick does not intend con- 
ing to England at present, and will spend a few 
weeks with the Queen during her Majesty's 
autumn stay at Balmoral. 

. A Lapor stained-glass window has been placed 

fo the new parish church at Orathle as a 
memorial of the Diamond Jubilee, and ft will be 
unveiled by the Queen during the stay of the 
Court at Balmoral. 

Tae Queen Victoria fountain, which fs to be 
erected at Ballater to commemorate the jubilee 
of Her Majesty's connection with Deeside, will 
nob be unveiled until September, It was in 

tember (1848) that the Queen went to reside 
at oral for the first time, 

A parr of very fins candelabra, from the 
Berlin. Royal Porcelain Mannfactory 


tly ey 
birthday gift to her Majesty of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany. 

‘THs Duchess of York has expressed her entire 
satisfaction with the form in which it is 
posed to give to Richinond a local mem of 
the lave Dachess of Teck. A drinking fountain 
is to be erected with a medallion 
lamented Duchess affixed thereto, Nearly £400 
has already been subscribed for this purpose, 

Tus Ooronation of Wilhelmina Queen of the 
Netherlands, will take place In the Royal Palace, 
and will be attended by the full pomp of the 
Datch Court. The most unusual preparations 
are now being made at the Hague, Wilhelmina 
is selecting her Court, and the lords and ladies 
in waiting sre getting ready for their duties, 
Each, as be or she {s selected, takes the oath of , 
allegiance and ia dined by the aristocracy, ie 

Tus King of Denmark lately received from the. 
Ameer of Bokhara the insignia in brillianté of the 
Order which the Ameer instituted in memory of 
‘Tsar Alexander III. The insignia was forwarded 
by no less a person than King Christian’s 
daughter, the Dowager Empress of Rusala, who 
recently received the Ameer at Gatschina. This 
reception was conducted with considerable state, 
and the Dowager Tearitza had with her her two 
youngest children, the Grand Duchess Olga and 
the Grand Duchess Michafl, The Amcer brought 
her Majesty @ cumber of costly presente— 
articles of gold and silver, O.iental rugs, lambs’ 
skias, &,, besides o palr of beautiful ponies, 
with their quaint and elaborate Bokhara harness, 

A BREF rest, probably at Homburg, and the 
Prince of Wales will be going to Holland to take 
part in coronation festivities; and in 
December, if not earlier, he will represent the 
Queen in Vienna at the magnificent fetes to be 

iven in celebration of the Jubilee of Kaiser 

rancls Joseph. It has been eald thad as the 
representative of the oldest monarch in Europe, 
ihe Prince of Wales will be given precedence at 
all the Court functions. This, however, must 
be a mistake, as King Christian of Denmark was 
borg in 1818, and our Queen the following year. 
The Queen, however, has reigned longer than 
any other European Sovereign and that musd be 
what was meant, 

Onz of the latest blouses made for Princess 
Victoria of Wales is very charming. The back 
is mounted into the neck and shoulders with 
gathers, and has thrée rows of gathers con- 
cealed by insertion bands, ths fulness being then 
drawn down to the walst, and there fastened to 
Uning, the basque being finished off with a 
narrow hem, The sleeves fit handsomely almost 
to the shoulder, where the fulness {s slightly 
increased, and below three bands of insertion 
encircle the arm ab equal distances, and insertion 
and frill trim the lower part at the wrist, ‘The 
blouse fronts are mounted Into the neck and 
shoulders with gathers, and have bands of Inser- 
tion confinlag the fulness as at back, while the 
centre fastening is hidden by a straight band of 
insertion, with a pretty little friil of the same 
silk. There is an upright draped collar headed 
with a frill and interlined with canvas. The 
blouse is made up overa close fitting Hning in three 


| lemon julce,a pinch of 





eoctions fa fancy silks combined -with insertions, | | 


STATISTICS. 


Great Britain owns nine times as many mer- 
chant vessels as Germany and France together. 

Fires sre 5 per cent. more numerous in 
London on Saturday than on any other day in 
the week, 

Onty one person In fifteen has perfect eyes, 
the largest percentage of defectivensas prevailing 
among fair-haired people. 

Tag working-classes form 69 per cent. the 
middle-class 23 per cenb,, and the upper-class 
3 per cent. of the population of this country, 

Tue manufacture of some of the finest French 
tay fs so slow that an artlet cannot produce 
more than a quarter of a square yard in a year. 

TuHeErE is a region in Macedonia known as * The 
Mountain of the Monks,” because there are no 
fewer than twenty magnificent monasteries scat- 
tered in the sheltered receases, or on the tops of 
the lofty crags, 

Ir would require the power of » 10,000 horse- 
power engine about 70,000,000,000 years to lift 
the earth one foot in height, and to do this work 
it would require more water than would be dis- 
charged at the mouth of the Mississippi River in 
60,000 years, 





GEMS. 


Darr streams move with silent majesty,shallow 
brooks babble over every tiny stone. 

Tue is a cobweb; men are the spiders and 
the flies. 

Gossre is a beast of preythat does not wait 
for the death of the creature it devours. 

CHILDREN can teach us everything. They are 
at the fountain-head of intelligence ; we are {fo 
the mud down stream, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Asparacus wita Cream.—Tie the ee 
in bunches, after scraping the stalks and was 
them well in cold water, lettiag the heads lle 
one way, Putin salted boiling water sufficient 
to cover, in which let the asparagus boil hard for 
fifteen minutes, Take up and cut off the heads, 
and put in a saucepan with one cup of cream to 
prs gah of as Simmer for ten 

Cream together one tableepoonful of 
butter and one of flour, and stir iato the 
asparagus. Add salt and pepper to taste, and 
simmer for five minutes longer, Serve on thin 
butterdéd toast, 

BERYSTAKE WITH OLIVEs,—Take two pounds 
of perfectly lean rump beef, trim into pear-shaped 
cutlets, Melt a large tablespoonful of butter in 
a baking dish, lay the cutlets in it, and let them 
stand in a warm place for one hour, Sprinkle 
each one lightly’ with salb and pepper; have 
ready a tablespoonfal-each of lard and butter 
very hot in ekillet and fry cutlets toa delicate 
brown on both sides. Have and stone eight 
olives, and boil them ten minutes, Remove 
the cutlets‘when brown to a hog platter, leavin 
asmall space in the cenire, Cut up o sma 
onion very fine and fry in the skillet, where the 
cutlets were fried, adding a little more butter if 
necessary. Stir in a tablespoonful of flour ; add 
a cup of bolliog water, a half teaspoonful of salt, 
a fourth teaspoonful of pepper, a few drops of 
or cloves, Stir 
until the gravy is smooth, Pat the olives, drained 
into the centre of the platter, pour the gravy on 
the cutlets and serve. If the butter is all taken 
up in frying the cutlets, add more. It is hard'to 
state the exact amount of butter and water for 
the gravy, but. you can easily judge of that on 
removing the cutlets from the fire, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tx every million of people in the world thers 
are 800 who are blind, 


TuE-Dachess of York and her childran sre to 
spend some weeks at Osborne with the Q icen 
during her Majesty's summer residence there. 


Tr is stated that a nares of Roumania 
oposes to send an instrument to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 that can be heard six miles 
away 


Tax mines In Manchuria, according to the 
report of a Chinese official, are situated io 
country covered 12 feet deep with, enow in winter, 
and Infested in summer and autumn with ao 
insect which makes life unbearable. 


A “curs Yankee ” hes hit upon @ novel method 
of protecting his cashbox from marauding fingers. 
He sprinkles the box with a powder which has 
the peculiar effect of dyeing the skin blue, the 
colour being merely lutensified by washiog. 

THe mountain of some of the Southera 
States are sald to put ealt in their shoes in order 
to keep off the witches, while one of the abo- 
tiginal ‘tribee of North America refrain from 
eating salt, in the belief that ft turns the hair 
white. , 

Aw Itelian sculptor has designed a sculp{uring 
machine for duplicating statuary and carvings, 
in which several pieces of rough marble are eet 
{n pivots in a frame, and the carving tools for all 
are operated by the artist as he works on one of 
the pieces. 

A wew device for carrying luggage awheel 
consists of a kind of shelf-like arrangement put 
on over the mud- on. the rear wheel. A 
rod extends from the hub of this wheel backward 
and upward to a point a little higher than the 
mud-guard. From the end of this rod a wooden 
strip, wide enough to hold a moderate-sizsd bag, 
extends horizontally forward, just clearing the 
mud-guard, and is fastened to the raddie-post 
In the case of a drop frame wheel, a bag resting 
upon this shelf is entirely out of the way, and 
does not {nterfere with the mounting or riding. 
With a diamond frame machine the shelf would 
be in the rider’s Way as he mounted or stepped 
off from the rear, so that the device seems 
intended chiefly for the use of women cyclists. 

Bravoscw Bry has diecovered the earliest 
records of illustrated comic Mterature in « 

pyrus of the twenty-second dynasty recently 
found ab a tt Bed ae 
and represent us antica. 
In one pieture & rat, dressed as a d lady, is 
walted upon by a cat as lady’s who holds 
up a mirror to eS ee rat 
appears as a young Exyp iy, whose cere- 
montlal peruke-is being dressed by an obsequions 
cat as barber. In a third, a cat figures as 6 
nurse, tenderly carrying a rat in her arms, Ina 
fourth, two jackals wait upon & cow ; one jacks! 
two milk pails suspended from a yoke 
across the shoulders, the other empties a pail into 
a trough over which the cow ia bending, 

Carmo received its name from the accidents! 
settling of a crow upon a certalo string. Tue 
naming of the place dates from the year 969, 


; 


its tlile are thus related :—-The architect, having 
made arrangements for the first etone of 
the new wall, waited for the fortunate moment, 
which was to be shown by the astrologers pulling 
a cord extending to a considerable distance from 

e A certain crow, however, who had no! 
he counsel 
cord, w 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


oob.—The one sure remedy for your tache 


Maye 
js frequent shaving. 


Wovrn-nz Svrron.—When books, flowe 
sent it is well to indicate on seme margin or @ card 
from whom the as as unless some indication 
has been made are to be sent. Nothing is 
more annoying than to receive such articles aud puzzle 


&c., are 





M. B.—It would _ with the court to decide who 


was the best custodian, 


Axxtovs To Lrarw.—You would get on much quicker 


by joining an evening class. 


Uspsx Ao—The parents can forbid the marriage of 


a daughter under twenty-one. 
Osx 1s Dovst.—If you 


wish 
you should notify the landlord. 


to continue the tenancy 


Tom's Dartina.—Yes ; a constable fs Hable to penalty 


tf accepting drink while on duty 


Warts HeaTusr.—White heather in the language of 
- proposal of marriage. 


flowers means & 
Brent. —Mexieo won 


from Spain by 


her Independence 
the treaty of Aquala, signed August 23rd, 1821. 
Asxrous Inquiagr.—-We cannot undertake to say 
the magistrates 


what view 


would take, 


Ria —The first permanent military force in a 


was the 


Ktng’s Guard of Yeomen established in 1 


apry Wivow.—It have hich 
Una — " any yay. whch 


to late 
vile for hia ebte. 
Syuratuiser.—Alfonso XIII 
stitution of will be of 
when he is six years old. 
Torw Coat.—The title of 
to Louis XI. of France. 


Before 
were usually styled “‘ highness.” 
Eonatre —Uniess the silk dress has 


you are so respon. 


» aecording to the con- 
age on May 12th, 1902, 
" was first given 
time sovereigns 


worn and 


been 
goes as part of your al duty will have 
Fee a oan in the Uutted States port 
A Dmrnessrp Reaper. — You should use suitable 
glasses ; is is very important if you wish to retain your 


sight, Conanit a skilfal oph’ 
Nan. — Wash 


surgeon. 


face several times a in 
Iye dash it with 


eases, wate panty of pure soep. and then 
cold water. it 


Dey 


carefully with 


gentle friction. 


L A R.—The husband isin no Way Hable. If you 
separate 


TaovpieD Sox.—A son, In order to protect his belong- 
the landlord, should 


ings from distraint 
room in which all goods 
parents as if he were a lodger. 


are pieced, and pay bis | 


Amateur Norss.—A few drops of ofl of sandalwood, 


sold by d 
found to diffuse a most 
sick rooms or confined 


on a hot shovel, will be 


baleamic perfume in 


Dottre.—Sometines it is heredi 


va changs it; egatn, it may po ang gy Bee ne | 


erangemen one of various causes, 
See we oe tote comlnk oe 


the eye 





KE. 8. —Nickel isa 


cf silver in ware, 
tuperfor to any other 


metal, 
corseaive Sanam, bat 5 Gnagres ie: he, @ 


Niwty MARRigp.-- 
a slow fire, 
j-Ly and stoned ratsine. Both 


sprinkled over. 


pa 


modern 
or known til 1715. It has now 
and as 


of | 
ee ee 


Ocrrosrry.—Night-blindness is a peculiar affection of 
who he 


: 
. b s 












and der over the identity of the donor. 


Darsty.—Wash, dry and shred nice leaves of lettuce 
aud put them into a salad towl; cut two slices of 
bacon into dice; iry this with a finely minced onion ; 
add a little salt (if needed), half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
a tal of vinegar. Pour all over the lettuce 
and mix thoroughly. Serve immediately. 


Escort.—When walking together in the street, and 
single file is necessary, the ledy should precede unless 
the crowd is dense and troublesome, In which case the 
peer should precede, keeping a watchful eye over 

shoulder that no rudeness or accident overtake his 
companion, 


Noraz.~-The one only way of cleanirg plano keys is 
ed FB llamas Fer mapye for the p 5 
usually out cf an old razor blade; but teke thor out 
one by one inte a vice, and rub with very finest emery 


powder ; in that way some part of the discoloration 
will be > rub up rwards with woollen 


P. D.—Got a penny packet of chloride of lime from 

and use it according to printed instructions, 

or hang the clothes on a rope_in a convenient place, 

a shovelful of burning coals from fire underneath, 

on some sulphur and re’ shutting door after 

you; when fire is out the disinfection ts complete ; 
clothes may then be washed in ordinary way. 


Heiays,—BSelect sound, 2, not too ripe tomatoes, 
and cut them in rather slices. Dip each slice 
first in egg which has been well beaten and seasoned 
with salt, pepper and a little sugar, then in fine cracker- 
dust. Put two fuls of butter ina frying-pan, 
and when hot lay in the slices of tomato, Fry until 
brown on each side, and serve on thin slices of toast. 


THE TIME FOR LOVZ. 


Swirt the time for love ls fleeting ; 
Joy it is that gives it wing, 
my the oe of the spring | 
a meeting, 
Ott bom ne ips to gather 
Songs perhaps, kisses, rather. 
Swift the time for love is ficeting ! 


glad year shal! wane but slowly ; 
Ty stays the bands of time, 
Yellow from the autumn rime 
boghes lowly, 
en desolation 

ve flown ere realisation, 
Love's sad year shall wane but slowly. 


2B 


: are alittle out of order, or perhaps 
you are one who hes a constitutional tendency that 
Sathie sttiel camps ty outgrowing the contit ty of 


A Devorep Reapzr.—Dust the frame, then go over 
it carefully with a soft camel's hair Pes dipped im 
hot of a This should be heated and 
pry od by standing the bottle containing it in a bes!n 
of hot water. Only really well gilt frames will recetv: 
any benefit from this or any other treatment. It muss 
be done over only once and allowed to dry cf itseli. 
Any attempt at parte while drying will 
spoil the work. 


Bgrtiz.—To stretch maps or pictures vpon canvas tere 
@ pleos of canvas or calico, two or three inches larger 
every way than the sheet is to be fixed ; fasten if to o 
board or any other level surface, by means of tacks, 
two inches apart all round the edge. Well damp your 
canvas with water; paste the back of your sheet; let 
lay till it gets quite pliable ; lay on the canvas, and 
ase over with acieancloth or roller; when thoroughiy 
ry, draw the tacks, and trim the edges. 


Krrry.—The best way to clean a fur cape is to take 
some salt and piace it for twenty. four hours in the press 
beside your kitchen sink, where it will absorb a very 
slight amount of moisture, becom'ng demp without 
actually being wot; then rub that well into the fur 
with your hand in order to get down to the «kin ; after- 
wards shake the cape, beat it from behind with a cane, 
comb and brush, and the cleansing should be complete ; 
if not, then renew the process. 


Doxtty.—Three tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, half 
a pound of chopped suet, one tablespoonful of parsicy, a 
little r, salt, and grated lemon rind, one egg well 
beaten. Mix all together. Take a medium-sizod freeh 
haddock, waeh well and cut offfins. Stuff the fish with 
the forcemeat and sow up. ina well-greased tin 
with the sewn down. Pour in four tablespoonfule 
of water, one of vinegar. Put bits of butter over fish, 
sprinkle with flour. Baste well while baking, 


E K.—Wash it thoroughly well with a brueh and hot 
water, in which a amount of washing soda has 
been dissolved, 80 as to remove all trace of greasincss. 
Then wash it with clean hot water, and allow it to dry 
thoroughly for a day and a night at least. When dry 
apply with a brash an even and very thin coat of batb 
enamel over the whole, and if necessary a second coat 
when the first is quite dry. The enamel can be pur- 
chased ready-made, and is extensively used for the 
purpose. 


A. P. 0.—Lettuco, cress, radikh, fey | or other galad 
vegetable ; salad, if washed, must be dried gently with 
a zoft towel, and all the other vegetables nfoely pre- 
pared ; sance—two ne tre re of], one ta 

spoonful vinegar, half teaspoonful sugar, balf salt 
spoonful pepper, half salt epoonfal mustard, one salt 
spoonful salt; mix the oil and vinegar carefully, add 


the sugar, salt, , and mus , and mix; pour 
over the salad, and stir up whon to be used; cream 
may be used instead of the oil. 


Woramp Morier.—If he has caught the stutter from 
companions either about the doors or at school ; these 
should be carefully sought out, and measures taken to 
keep them a in future ; then the moment he bezine 
to atutter he should be stopped and required to begin 
over egain, and again, again, until the obdurate 
sentenve is completed in satisfactory fashion; !n time 
the boy will atop to begin over again of his own 


get him to sing the words that stick in his mouth. 


Sapiz.—It is one of the most common and fatal 
mistakes of young people and youth to think that 
there is some hid meaning attashed to everything 
that is not as clear and understandable as noonday. 
Without knowing the young woman at all, we could 
imagine that she is somewhat impulsive. No young 
lady should give valuabie presents to a man to whom 
she is not and vice versa. The girl is evidently 
generous and deetred to you pleasure, but it goes 
without saying that she did not go about it in the right 
way. 

Marsoniz.—Remove carefully all seeds and cut each 
slice inte quarters. Linea deep, Jow salad bow! with 
ciisp young lettncoe leaves—thore of the delicate green— 

the orange in the centre, and pour ovor all a 

a , made as follows: Rub both bow!) and 

spoon with a bit of garlic. Measure ovt four tabie- 
a aoetagad oil, and 4 _ ve in pleopeeutal < black 
pepper. By degrees, add one tal mn! arragon 
orously al) the while, until an 


a 
—— “yp then serve immediately. These 


and 


i a 


accord, 
which fs what ie wanted ; another helpful method !s to 


ee ee eee 


a ee a most delicate flavour both to 
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OF ENGLISH 
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Megat MACHING 06. 
ri qo; Srreer, Cason Town, Taineas 
EVEN Sisters Rp. ; 14, HiGh Ro., KILBURN 
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THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
meio require 

0 skill to use. 
12 Corian in Box, Free 
of Post for 8 Hampe. 
Hairdrewers and Fanoy 
Wholemis. 
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PEPPER'S TONIC 


Promotes Appetite. 
| CURES phi on ggg aie ean Soares. 





SHILLING 


SULPHOLINE: 


BOTTLES. 
A SPOTLESS SKIN. 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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